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S andra Fricsca, who appears on the 
Oklahoma ’i()DXi^ cover, is one of 
the yoimgcr members of a whole com- 
111 unity of new Tnited Stares citizens. 
Her family and others in this small 
band of .\Icnnf)nices still speak with a 
heavy (jcrman accent although their 
ancestors left (jcrmany more than 100 
years a^^o and these families arrived to 
farm in Okfuskee (k)unt\' by way of 
Canada and Mexico. 

Writer Ann Del’ran^e and photogra- 
pher jim Aff^o visited this small farm- 
ing community often during the past 
yean Hrst to research, later to become 
friends with the Mennonites, who 
shun publicitx and seldom have photos 
made. DchVan^e and Argo worried 
about the crops and those who were ill. 
'Hie storv begins on page \Z. 

wo years be hire statehood, witli 
barely enough money to drill his fourth 
oil well. Frank Phillips finally hit a 
gusher some seven miles north of Bar- 
tlesville. l-n>m this beginning. lAank 
and his brothers built the internationaF 
iy known Phillips Petroleum Co,, 
whtise headtjuarters remains in 
Battles! i lie. 

Of/ Afa/i, Ihe Ston uf t'rmfk PluHIps^ 
am! fhv Binh of Phi I Ups Petroleum by 
^rulsa writer Michael Wallis is a biogra- 
phy of the tlumboyant Frank Phillips 
and how he built the far- Hung oil em- 
pire of Phillips [Vtrolcum, More than 
the storv t>f a highly successful entre- 
preneur, the book also reveals the full- 
blown character and perst>nality of 
Phillips — quick-tempered, compas- 
sionate. loyal to tamily arid Phillips 
employees, and a philanthropist. 


An excerpt from Oil Mau describes 
the annual “Ck>w 'Fhieves and Outlaws 
RcuniotC Phillips liostcd at Woolaroc. 
his ranch retreat. The famous Pawnee 
Bill, a former partner of Buffalo Bill, 
coached Phillips on how to thrtm a 
genuine Wild West shindig. d*hc cx- 
eerpt begins on page Zb. 

Now open to the public as a muse- 
um. Woolaroc has the original Phillips 
furnishings and art collection and looks 
much the same as when he gave his 
lamoLis parties. 

Museum or not, Woolaroc is still 
the scene for good times and sophisti- 
cated entertainment. One of the most 
popular concerts of the growing annual 
Mozart Festival is held outdoors at 
W oolartK.- folk>wing a picnic and Nati! C 
American dances. 

Most of the Mozart Festiv al is per- 
formed at the (knimuinitv' C Center in 
liartlesville where hundreds of resi- 
dents volunteer to usher, sell tickets, 
run errands, host and entertain the 35 
musicians of Solisti New York and the 

Next Issue: Chill our ihis summer 
during our cozy weekend for nvo in 
'rulsa, where you’ll stroll along River- 
side Drive and dine in the Oil Capitals 
best restaurants. And, speaking of 'I'uF 
sa eateries, youl! Inr tempted by rhe iec 
cream at (]hul>i>y*s in (Jkiahoma TO- 
DAVa first-ever ft«jd department. We’ll 
also give you .stories about Pemea City’s 
(irand Prix race, Chandler’s old fash- 
umed July 4th edebrarion, (jstrieh farm- 
ing and the Drummond Museum. 

These stories and mhers in the July- 
.\iigust issue of ()klahoma /'0/J.l)'. 


featured soloists who rehearse there tor 
a week, 'The storv' begins on page 20. 

Ransom Wilson, conductor and fes- 
ti\al founder, and Robin Sutherland, 
principal pianist for the ,San Francisco 
Symphony, repaid this hospitality by 
playing a benefit concert following the 
1986 Bartlesville tlimd to aid victims of 
the disaster. 

Red Ivarth '88, the world's largest 
pow wow, begins June 2 with four days 
of dancing, exhibits by internationally 
known Native American artists, ar- 
cherv' contests and stickball games. 
Lust year 702 dancers from (kmada and 
all 50 states participated in the grand 
enm. taking more than an hour to 
dance into the nKjm, It was the most 
Indian dancers ever assembled in 
North America. And that was just the 
first year, 

A variety t>f Nativ c .American ftKjds 
will be sold — ^ Indian corn, choke ehcr- 
r\' jelly, Indian tacos, meat pies, frv 
bread and Navajo mutton stew, llte 
sehctiulc of cvenrs for Red Kartli '88 is 
printed in the brochure in the center of 
this issue. 

)^£>M^ccausc t>f numerous reader re- 
tjuests, the Portfolio again features 
spring wildfiowers. In an accompany- 
ing storv on page 36, Linda Sbalavvay 
notes that 2, (MM) difierent wildfiowers 
bloom in Oklahoma, and the new pro- 
grams springing up to help them 
multiply. 

I'ifty years ago, the area surrounding 
Lake Murray became the state's first 
park. Since then, the system has 
grown to include Ab state parks and 26 
reereation areas covering 95,093 acres 
for public use. Lake Murray State 
Park, with 12,496 acres, is the largest. 
Help the parks celebrate. Hike the 
trails and smell the wildfiowers, 

— ^Sue Charter 



Mapping the North American 
Plains, Itssays in the History of 
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Cartography, edited l/y Frederick C, 
Luehke, Frances U'. Kaye and Gary E. 
Moulton, Vn 'tversity of Oklahoma Press, 
1005 Asp Avenue, Nonnan, OK 13019; 
$41.00 postpaid, ch. Maps arc like mir- 
rors, reflecting the biases, knowledge 
(or lack of it) and concerns of the peo- 
ple who make them. This collection of 
more than 1(X) Great Plains maps, 
made between the 17th and 20th cen- 
turies, is fascinating as much for what 
is left out as for what is included. 

.Many of the maps are French, from 
the long period before Thomas Jeffer- 
son engineered the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. One 1703 map, by a French 
adventurer eager to make a name for 
himself, includes an entirely fictitious 
“Long River’’ flowing west from the 
Mississippi River. \ 1750 map records 
the area around present-day Louisiana 
with rough accuracy, but lops off the 
southern regions of the Florida 
peninsula. 

Closer to home, an 1875 militarv’ 
map of Indian Territor\- shows a land 
of .Army routes and campsites, cattle 
trails, Indian agencies and ranches. 
Broad areas of blank space are marked 
“large open desert no grass.” 

.Although the maps are fun to look 
at, the book’s 1 1 essays make serious 
points. For instance, discrepancies be- 
tween maps made by Indians and 
whites were a major source of misun- 
derstanding between the two races, ac- 
cording to writer G. Malcolm Lewis. 
ITiat fact, he says, has been mostly 
overlooked by scholars and even those 
involved in lawsuits over Indian land 
claims. 

The Cowboy at Work, All About 
His Job and How He Does It, by 
Fay E. Ward; University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1005 Asp Avenue, Norman, OK 
73019; $14.95, ph. You never know 
when you might need to stop a stam- 
peding herd of wild mountain cattle. 
Or whip up a good pot of crisped mar- 
row-gut for a slew of hungr>^ cowhands. 
Or tie a renegade steer to a tree until 
you can get the omers^ critter to the 
railroad stop. 


I'his 30-year-old, reissued how-to 
manual for greenhand cowpokes, gives 
at least a thousand tips (with 600 illus- 
trations by the author) for successfully 
getting the job done. Fay Ward, who 
wrote the book after a 40-year career as 
a cowboy, thought of evervthing: how 
to make bedrolls, how to accomplish 
the comple.x task of trapping wild hors- 
es, how to make a saddle cinch. Just 
for fun, he threw in the history’ of 
stirrups. 

Granted, the book may have limited 
appeal to a 1980s audience, but it’ll be 
(guaranteed) lively reading for modem 
cowboys, writers who specialize in the 
Western genre and people who enjoy 
reading about or recreating the lifestyle 
of the Old West. 

John R. Erickson, a well-known 
cowboy and writer, calls Ihe Cowboy at 
Work “among the best books ever writ- 
ten about the American cowboy, may- 
be the best.” 



G.F. Scott’s piece on Oklahoma-born 
baseball greats was fine reading, but it 
left me with a question. 

.My aging brain cells tell me that 
Eddie Fisher, a gutsy star pitcher for 
the Oklahoma Sooners around 1957, 
went on to be a feared relief hurler for 
several major league teams, including 
(I think) the Chicago White Sox. Same 
cells vaguely recall he hailed from .Al- 
tus. Has memory' gone down the 
tubes, or was he perhaps bom outside 
the state, and not mentioned for that 
reason.^ 

If Sooner-born, he deserves men- 
tion. He was tough. I remember a 
game between Oklahoma and Minne- 
sota in which, even on an off day, he 
won on sheer intimidation and cour- 
age. How I hope memory of that grand 
afternoon isn’t faulty! 

Jack M. Bickham 
Norman 


Editor’s Note: We had one major criteria 
on for the members of '"'Ihe Home TeanC 
{.March- April '88): all players had to be 
able to claim Oklahoma as their birthplace. 
That's the only reason Eddie Fisher wasn't 
included in our lineup of baseball stars. He 
was bom in Shreveport, l^uisiana, in 
1936, and his family mov ed to Altus when 
he was less than a year old. After a stand- 
out career at OU, Fisher made it to the big 
leagues l/y the time he was 21 . He spent 
nearly half his 15-year career with the 
White Sox, and the rest with the San Fran- 
cisco Giants, Baltimore Orioles, St. Louis 
Cardinals and California Angels. Fisher's 
best year in baseball was 1965, when he led 
the American Ijeague with games pitched 
(82) and relief wins (15), and was named 
the Fireman of the Year and earned a spot 
on the AL AH-Star Team. Eddie Fisher 
retired from baseball in 1973 and lives in 
Altus. 

I loved the cover of the March-.April 
issue. I’ve seen the old round barn 
many times as we drove that way. I 
w ish someone could or would restore it 
so generations to come would sec it 
and know what a special building it 
really is. 

Orma L. Gray 
Guthrie 


Editor’s Note: A lot of our readers have 
expressed concern over the fate of the 90- 
year-old bam, which sits 5.5 miles east of 
1-35 on State Hi^way 66. The members of 
the Arcadia Historical and Preservation 
Society are trying to raise funds to restore 
the bam, which one member claims is the 
''most photographed structure in 
Oklahoma. " 

And for other readers who have called 
and written for details about the round 
bam, here are a few facts: William H. 
Odor, who moved to Oklahoma from Kan- 
sas in 1892, desired and built the bam in 
1898. He kept livestock on the ground floor 
and stored hay and tools on the second 
level. 

The bam was listed on the National 
Renter of Historic Places in 1977. 


May-Junc 1988 
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Holly 

By Kathryn Jenson White 


I [ rook a lorniido-fuclcd ride to 
()/, u wteked witch with an army 
of living monkeys and a take 
wizard to show Donjthy that 
there was n<) place like home. I lolly 
Moreu is a cjuicker study; it took her 
only three days of beinj^ filmed for a 
Swedish doeumentarv' to realize that an 
aercage about 12 miles outside Noble, 
America, was prfdiahly the best place 
in the world to live* 

“I learned first of all that I took for 
granted where I lived; I seemed tt> 
always want more to live in town. But 
once I saw through somct)ne elseN 
eves what they thought of where I 
lived, it changed for me. d'hey said it 
was paradise/' the 16-ycar'otd high 
school sophomore explains, 

The story' of how Holly came to see 
her sorroimdings anew’ through the 
eyes of a film crew from the Minne- 
apolis-based I n te rna tional ( ild ren's 
dele vision Cbrnmittee, may not have 
flying houses and Munchkins, but it's 
almost as exciting as fkf Whan/ of (M 
in I lolly's estimation, 

Molly's whirlwind began in January 
1987, when she saw a newspaper arti- 
cle announcing a nation wide essay con- 
test to find four teenagers to be the 
subjects of a video dwaimentary^ to be 
seen by Swedish [ecus. Entrants were 
to answer the ft>l lowing t)uestion in no 
more than 200 words: *'If y^ou were to 
produce a I’V show about your life in 
the I jS., whai would you include and 
whv.^" Tile pyiyx)sc of the documenta- 
ry-, the article explained, was to pro- 
mote international understanding, 

“1 did a lot of drafts/' I lolly remern- 
bcTS. "i brainstormed on what I was 



going to say in 2(H) words, dliat isn't 
very' long for my whole life. \\as 1 
going to talk about what I've done or 
where 1 live? Since they said they 
wanted to know' about life in the E.S., 1 
put in things about me and where I 
live and the people around me/' After 
writing her piece. Holly sent the essay 
off and didn't waste much time worry- 
ing about it. 

'rhen, three days before school was 
out in the spring of 1987, | lolly was 
called away from lunch to take a phone 
call in the principal's office. 

“1 was Just in shock, you know?" 
I hilly says, “I'hcre was this man from 
Minneapolis, this Swedish guy who 
talked funny, calling me at school and 
saying he was going to come here and 
film me and that a trip to Sweden was 
depending on it. Me said he liked my 
essay and wanted to come to Oklaho- 
ma ft>r three days to film me. 

"I was preparing for the last nvo 
days of scIkkjI, finals. They called on a 


Friday and came on Tuesday 
evening." 

1 lolly's mom, Susan, doesn't deny 
that her daughter was in shock, but she 
couldn't resist commenting on her own 
reaction. '‘Nobody was in shock like 
morn was in shock," she recalls. “I'd 
been in graduate schoril three nights a 
w eek for three semesters and needless 
to say there were a few things around 
the house that needed to be done, like 
dusting for the first time in six months. 
"Hie dogs had dug a big hole at the 
front dr>or and the cows had pooped 
right up to the chain-link fence," 

“But since every thing was green, it 
|{M>kcd pretry ," I lolly imermpts. "And 
the grass covered up most of the 
poop." 'Flic Moreu family managed 
to get the furniture dusted, the holes 
filled and what Holly calls in her essay 
the “organic deposits left so thought- 
fully by the cows" relegated to a far- 
away comer of the pasture before the 
camera crew arrived, 

Vhc group was led t)v Bengt 
Gbransson whom the .Mo re us say is 
the Swedish l>an Rather. \ hc\ put 
I lolly on a barstool out in the pasture 
to film part of her interview, deter- 
mined to capture the wide open spaces 
of blue skies and green grass that de- 
fine Oklahoma, d'hey also filmed Hol- 
ly fishing, gnKtming horses, going to 
church and putting on her makeup, 
equally determined to capture rhe be- 
haviors that define her and, by exten- 
sion, a representative American 
teenager. 

“1Ticy explained to me that the girls 
in Sweden don't wear much makeup/' 
I lolly says. ".At first the filmmakers 
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kind of had the idea I was to 

make myself up just for the camera, 
but i told them 1 ^^o to schcjol like this 
ever\’ day. I told them it was just me. 1 
felt kind of ridiculous doin^ that in 
front of a camera, but they really want- 
ed me to be me. d'hey asked about 
dating because kids o\er there are in- 
terested in thar kind of stuff here. 
They really want to know what we 
do." 

'I'housands of kids 13 to 16 years old 
from all over the country' sent in es- 
says, Gbransson told H[)lly. Fit>m that 
mass, the judges narrowed the contes- 
tants down CO 24 to film, knowing chat 
they were going to use only four in the 
final video. 

fhe trip to .Sweden depended upon 
being chosen as one of the lour who 
would actually make it to the finished 
\ ideo, and Holly mdiy wanted to be 
one of the final four. Her keen interest 
in forensics and debate made the idea 
of presenting a case for .America excit- 
ing. and she wanted even more the 
opportunity to visit another country. 

“They didn't tell me 1 was chosen 
before they saw me and began filming, 
but after the first day of filming they 
did." she recalls, “4 hat was one of the 
things 1 had trouble with on the first 
day . I \\ anted to do so good to ir\ to 
get picked. They decided to cell me so 
I could be more relaxed since they had 
decided. Then 1 think I got even more 
nervous. I’m comfortable talking to 
people, but I had to learn it's a little 
difterent when there's a camera in your 
face. 

"They said, ‘Ntm, the Swedish 
children have studied English, but 
they're not as fiuent as you are, so 
make it as simple as you can.' That's 
ant>ther thing that was really hard. 
When they asked a c|uestion, I wanted 
to tdl what I thought. Then they'd 
say, 'You need to make your speech a 
little simpler/ 1 thought 1 w'as being as 
simple as I could get/' 

The More us recently received a 
copy of the finished two-hour video 
and are pleased w ith it. Holly likes the 
way she and the other American kids 


come across. Of course, she admits, 
she's not <|uite sure w hat the film says 
about her or the (uhers since every- 
thing but the teenagers* answers is in 
Swedish. 

“Some things were ftmny, and ev- 
ery Imly had lots of opinions. I was 
captivated by w hat the other three said 
and did. 4 here w as an Indian from 
East India whose grand lather was an 
immigrant; the filmmakers wanted to 
talk about the melting pot of America. 
Then there was a Native .American girl 
who talked about discrimination, lav- 
ing in Oklahoma, I really didn't feel 
there was much discrimination s(j chat 
interested me. I 'he boy from Minne- 
sota had a different accent, but he was 
just kind of plain. I Ic w as just a regular 
person. So was I. Eh at was my pchm 
about living in Noble, Oklahoma." 

As Holly discusses her experience, 
the word “learned" and synonyms for 
it come up often. 41iat's no surprise 
since both her parents arc teachers. 
Her mom teaches science at I attic 
.Axe. Her lather, Percy, teaches h'n- 
glish and coaches fijotball at 
Lexington. 

She knows chat after her \ isit to 
Sweden this spring to attend shtmings 
of the film and talk with Swedish stu- 
dents, she will have learned even 
more. 

Articulating what she has gotten 
from being a *‘doc star," she empha- 
si/.es the filming of her church sen icc 
and the conversation she had w ith (Jbr- 
ansson in which he talked about un- 
derground churches in ('ommunist 
countries. She says firmly that now she 
knows more than ever that the free- 
dom to worship in her country is some- 
thing to cherish. She knows now , too, 
that not all the other freedoms she 
takes for granted arc enjoyed by thf)sc 
in other countries. She knows after an- 
swering several hours’ worth o\ t]ucs- 
tions. (jiiestions she w'ould like to ask 
of teenagers in ocher countries, chat 
teenagers everywhere are probably 
more alike than not. 

Most of all, of course, she knows 
there's no place like home. M 


d the essay that fotntineed a 
am' ff/mhiis for a Swedish doaanenta- 
ry to tnree! f mm its . Mmmapoiis head- 
quarten to mtetvim ffo/fy Moreu hr 
a row pasture !2 mdes outside of No- 
hh\ population 5,ikk\ hi Cleveland 
County. 

Pm an Oklahoma (country' girl, 
where the Longhorn Saloon is 
alive and well, and so are the red- 
necked, goatroping, dipspitting 
yechaw's! 

En route to the I niversity' of 
(Oklahoma to pick up my mother, I 
giggle as I read the neon sign ad- 
vertising square dancing lessons. 

It inspires me to compose, 
“Twirl your partner, doe-sce-doc 
(sic), but Pm so glad I make a 4.0." 
As my fiuher and I enter the 7ax}\- 
ogv’ Building, the smell from with- 
in reminds me that wild horses 
won't stop me from beet>ming a 
Physician one day. Across the lawn 
I hear the Ol^ band rehearsing 
“Boomer Sooner" and can hardly 
wait until football season. 

Back at the farm, I jump into 
my swimsuit and race a quarter of a 
mile dow'n to the clear water pond. 
As I skip across the organic depos- 
its left so thoughtfully by our cat- 
tle, I wonder if teenagers in Los 
Angeles or New' York have ever 
felt this kind of exhilaration from 
country living or if they have ever 
seen a newborn calf face to face? I 
make a running jump and hope the 
splash will chase away the snakes 
and other offensive critters. With 
lightning speed I kick hard to cross 
the slippery moss that surrounds 
the w'ater. ! reach the center of the 
pond and know^ life can't be any 
better than this! 

Oops! 1 have to go! I still have to 
pack for church camp! 

— Holly Meadows Moreu 


H/tly a nominee for 'Vnromrnon 
Common Fo/C\^ Write to Kathr}n do 
Oklahoma 4'OD.AY, P/X Hox 53284. 
Oklahoma City. OK 73152. 
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A fter a visit to Fort Washita, 
one little boy wrote that the 
thing he liked best about 
the restored frontier fort was 
the big brick oven. Because, he said, 
he could still smell the bread baking. 

Militar>^ occupation of the fort end- 
ed more than a centur\' ago, but the 
flavor of garrison life on the .American 
frontier in the mid- 19th century still 
permeates the air of old Fort Washita. 
Once you pass beneath the stockade 
tower into the 1 15-acre site spread over 
the lightly rolling and wooded hills 14 
miles northwest of Durant, it does 
seem that you can still smell the aroma 
of the soldiers' bread ration baking in 
the oven. 

Walk the graveled paths or climb 
the grassy knolls to explore the exca- 
vated foundations of the old buildings 
and the breeze playing through the 
gnarled oak and bois d'arc trees seems 
to earn- the chink of the horses' bridles 
and the thud of the soldiers' boots 
climbing the wide stairway to the sec- 
ond-story veranda of the South 
Barracks. 

By restoring old Fort Washita, the 
Oklahoma Historical Societ\' gives an 
opportunitx’ to see a frontier fort that 
served a variety of purposes in its 23- 
year existence, says Raymond Scott, 
Fort Washita’s curator. 

Fort Washita, Scott explains, was 
originally established to fulfill a treatv* 
obligation to provide the relocated 
('hickasaws and (Choctaws with protec- 
tion from attacks by hostile Plains Indi- 
ans. (General (later President) Zachars' 
4 aylor chose the site in the fill of 
1842; constmetion began two years lat- 
er. By 1846 the I’nited States was at 
war with .Mexico, and Fort Washita, 
sitting practically on the southern bor- 
der of the L’.S., served as a staging 
area for that war. 

By the time that skirmish was set- 
tled, the (»old Rush was on, and the 
troops garrisoned at Washita provided 


Photographed thtvugfi the rvins of the U’zy/ 
Bafracks, the fully restored tw o-story South 
Barracks looks as it did 135 years ago. 


protection for wagon trains headed 
west over the (^^ilifornia Road that 
passed through the fort. 

WTien the (avil War broke out, the 
.Army moved all its men and depen- 
dents to Fon I^eavenworth, Kansas. 
"Fhe (bnfederates seized the fort prac- 
tically the day after the tr(K>ps pulled 
out. During the war, I'ort Washita was 
a (Confederate fort housing the (ChtK- 
taw-(Chickasaw .Mounted Rifles. Com- 
munication to this outpost was so slow 
that the last pi)st inspection was con- 
ducted after Lee’s surrender by per- 
sonnel who hadn't received word the 
war had ended. 

Fhe I’nited States resumed owner- 
ship of Fort Washita after the war, but 
it was never again (Kcupied as a mili- 
tary post. .A (Chickasaw family named 
(Colbert received the land in an Indian 
allotment around 1890, and it was from 
that family that ownership passed to 
the Historical Society in 1962. 

.At its most developed. Fort Washita 
had more than 100 buildings, and 2(X) 
militarv’ men and 50 or more officers’ 
wives, children, traders and laundress- 
es lived at the frontier outjiost. 

When Fort Washita was given to 
the historical socictv, it was com- 
pletely overgrown with shrubs and 
weeds, Scott says. Restoration 
and archeological 
e.xcavation be- 
gan three 
years later j 
and have 
never 
stopped. 


can see the ruins of more than 20 
buildings and the complete restoration 
of three. 

Unless you happen to visit Fort 
Washita when the Volunteers are lead- 
ing tours and giving liv ing historv' dem- 
onstrations, Scott suggests the best 
way to explore the fort site is to stop by 
the visitors' center and pick up a map 
for a self-guided tour. The center also 
houses a small museum of exhibits 
about life at Fort Washita and the lx)t- 
tles and buttons, tools and tacks, gun 
things and horse things and other mili- 
tarv' paraphernalia unearthed at the 
h'ort Washita site during the years of 
painstaking archaeological excavations. 

I’p the hill from the visitors’ center 
you come first to the cmmbled stone 
foundations of the bachelor officers’ 
(juarters with its three separate kitch- 
ens standing in formation behind. 

‘‘ Transporting wood to Fort Washita 
in sufficient (juantitv and cjualitv' for 
constmetion was always a problem," 
.Scott says. “After some hastily con- 
structed log buildings in the begin- 
ning, most of Fort Washita's buildings 
were made from na- 
tive limestone 
quarried a 
mile 
north 
of the 
site." 
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Cofifeekrate (knemi Dou^ias Cooper ik efi in f/tis hg rnhin at For^ WasAifa after the Ck i/ War, 
i^'^en he mamefi his fhfics as the ( \S. Agent to the Chot kms and Chhkas(ms. 


'Hiosc old whitish stones arc ^^ritry 
and sharp to the couch, brocaded with 
the shells of the prehistoric sea crea- 
tures that formed them. 

Working your way around the pe- 
rimeter of the fort, you come to the 
foundation of the old hospital. Health 
was a pr(d>lcm at all the frontier forts, 
but Zachary' lay lor had the foresight 
to chtK)se a hillu^p location where the 
wind blew the mosc|uitoes away, I'he 
area was favorable to growing faiits and 
vegetables to supplement the basic 
beef, bean, cotTee and bread Army ra- 
tion, so scuR'y did not plague Fort 
Washita's soldiers as it did at other 
forts. 

Today, you might mistake the deep 
rectangular foundations of the commis- 
sary' for the remains of the post pool. 
But no such amenities cxisred at fron- 
tier forts, “The soldiers spent their 
time in drill, grooming the horses and 
general garrison duty,'’ Scott says, 
“They also spent a lot of time doing 
survey work and building roads." 

In truth, at lM>rt Washita, as at most 
tan tier forts, boredom was a more fre- 
quent peril than Indians. 

I p the hill from this commissary’ 
foundation stands the restored hake 
oven that sparked the imagination of 
the visiting schoolboy. Behind those 
heavy iron doors, the Army cook coultl 
hake IHO loaves at a time. 

Beyond the bakers’ is the foundation 
of a blacksmith shop. A shortcut 
through the trees takes you to a kiln 
w here soldiers heated limestone to ex- 
tract lime for mortar and whitewash. 

Carding north yr>u come to the place 
where the company Saun dresses were 
housed. Ac Fort Washita cleanliness 
tLds next to godliness: laundry and cha- 
pel were housed in the same building. 

A little further north of the chapel- 
laundry, a great standing chimney 
marks the site of an officers' family 
quarters. Fort Washita could not ofTcr 
married officers separate residences, 
and families complained of lack of pri- 
vacy in the shared <|uartcrs. Just across 
the road stood the building that 
housed the school. 


Once you circle the fort's perimeter 
you come to the more substantial re- 
mains and restorations in the center of 
the fort. The rectangular stone shell of 
the West Barracks stands strong, yet 
incomplete, looking more like ruins of 
some centurics-ahandoned English ab- 
bey than (luartcrs where T.S. dra- 
goons, infantry' and arttllciymcn were 
crowded four and six to a bunk. I bis 
rwo-story' building was used as a resi- 
dence by che Q>lbert family until a fire 
severely damaged it in 1917. 

A short walk from the shell of the 
West Barracks stands the completely 
restored South Barracks, which also 
housed enlisted men. The first fliKir is 
stone, the second wood. l*’our great 
white wooden staircases lead to the 
wide-roofed veranda that skirts the 
second story. 

Just down the hill is the original log 
cabin that sen ed as residence for Cicn- 
cral Douglas (xK)per. Cooper was the 
t .S. Agent to the ("htjctaws, then dur- 
ing the war, he commanded the ( Choc- 
taw -Chickasaw Mounted Rifles at Fort 
Washita. 

“It was important to restore hurt 
Washita," Scott says, “because it is 
one of the best preserv ed and biggest 
collection of historical buildings of any 


of the military forts in Oklahoma." 

Fan Washita attracts visitors w ho are 
interested in Oklahoma's history, as 
w'cll as frontier fort buffs from all over 
the I'nited States, 'The site is used 
regularly by military’ history’ reenact- 
ment groups who come to spend living 
history weekends, says Scott. 

But the people most interested in 
Imrt Washita have always been those 
from the surrounding area. "Foday, area 
residents who used to picnic at the 
b'orr Washita site before the restoration 
now come out in period costume to 
conduct tours and give living history^ 
demonstrations of life at old Fort 
W’ashita. It's then that Fun Washita 
works its most potent spell. 

When the lad ies in their tan nets 
and hoop skirts w'ash in iron posts, and 
the men in boot and blue salute the 
flag Oying above the parade ground, 
then you can almost hear the bugle call 
and the tramp of the horses' hooves. 
\'ou can almost smell the bread 
baking. 03 


Jane Beckman frees in Wed fen ^ free! 
IF. Meifvei is the stetff pheeto^rapher for 
the Okkdmma Bepeutnmd of 
Toarism ami Reerratiotr 
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Early Forts: A Short Course 
in Frontier History 


S cattered across Oklahoma are and pieces of frontier 
milimrs' liistorv^ places where the past hovers in the shadows 
and memories of the adventure of those early days are stored 
awa\^ like an old soldier's uniform in an attic trunk. 

Some of these fragments — like Fort Gibson near Musko- 
gee — are major restonitions. Others, like Kit (Parson's luirt 
Nichols in the far end of the Oklahoma Panhandle, arc little 
more than a ridge of man-scattered rocks squared aniund a piece 
of prairie. Still others exist only as the name of a eommimits’ that 
grew up near the long-vanished military' establishment. 

In looking at the history^ of Oklahoma’s forts, it muse be 
remembered that the land now called Oklahoma was a satellite of 
the United States longer than it has lieen a state. VMien Fori 
Gibson and Fort Towson were established in 1824. the Red 
River was the United States-Mcxiean border. (Consequently, the 
most imptrnant function of these early forts was protecting the 
United States' southwest frontier against foreign intrigue and 
invasion from an unfriendly neigh Iror. 

Fort Coffee (1834) had a more moral objective. Built 25 miles 
up the Arkansas River from Fort Smith, it trained its cannon on 
the river for the specific purpose of preventing whiskey from 
entering Indian 1'erritory\ 

llien, during 1 830 m 1 842, the principal years (»f Indian 
Removal, forts were built to serve as centers of Indian adminis- 
cratkm. Fort Wayne (1 838), Fort Washita 11842). Fort Ar- 
buckJe ( ! 850-5 1 ) and Fort Cobb (185^) also garrisoned troops to 
protect the newly arrived eastern Indians from the hostile attacks 
of Plains tribes, usually Kiowas and (bmanches who bitterly 
opptjsed encroachment on cerri tors' they considered theirs. 

During the Civil War, the Ck>nfcdemtcs built Davis 
(1862), but Union forces destroyed it before the year was out. 
Immediately following the Civil War, Gamp Supply (1868), 
F'ort Sill (1869) and Fort Reno (1874) were established to 
pacifv' the hostile Plains Indians. 

Here is a list of w hat you'll find if you go searching out the 
fragments of Oklahoma's historic military establishments, I’hey 
range from no trace except a memory' in the air to the one fort 
still carrying on its work in the original buildings. 'Fhe restored 
lorts offer regularly scheduled living history’ events and reenact- 
ments for 20th century' adv'enturers ’who wish to learn mf>rc about 
frontier military^ life. 

Fort Coffee (Hughes County), F^ort Wayne (Delaware 
(iiunty'), F'ort Da% is (Muskogee Qjunrv^ and Fort Gobb (Ciid- 
do Cx>unt>') have no visible remains. F'ort Ct^bb left the legacy 
of its name to a state park, a lake and the farming communin' 
located a mile west of the fort's site, 

rile sice of F<ni. Arbuckle ((jan in C^Jiinty ) is on private land 
and has no visible remains. A historic marker stands on State 
I lighway 7 at a point seven miles west of Davis. 

Tlie remains of F'ort Nichols (('imarron Cxiunty) are 25 miles 


west of Boise <>ity\ Mounds of earth topped with crumbled rock 
mark the dimensions of this old military outpost established in 
1865 by Kit Carson to protect the Cimarron (aitoff of the Santa 
Fc 'Frail 'Fhesc remains stand on private land and arc not open 
to the public without prior dcariuicc. (4(15) 544A.344. 

A granite marker on the grounds of Westem State Hospital in 
Fort Supply commemorates the officers and troop units stationed 
at Camp Supply (Ww>dward Ojuntv’). Tours of the (iriginal 
guard house, later used as a commissary'; Custer I louse, now a 
residence; and a two- room teamster's cabin requires prior ar- 
rangements with the director of volunteer scrv'iecs. llie fon's 
trader's store has been moved to the Plains Indians and Pioneers 
Museum in Woodward, which also ht>uses many historical items. 
(405) 766-2311 (hospital); (40.5) 256-6136 (museum). 

Ifie remains of Fort Reno (Canadian Quinty') stand on the 
grounds of a 118. Depamnent of .\gri culture research station, 
located live miles west of Fi Reno, on the north side of State 
Highw'ay (r6. A visit to the cwo-storv' red brick building that once 
housed the commissary and was the terminus of Oklahoma's first 
tele phone line or to the military cemetery requires clearance 
from the station administrator. (405) 262-5201, 

Fort Towsort (C^Il'ioctaw' Ci>unty), one mile nonhea.st of pre- 
sent-day town of Fort low son, has undergone archaeological 
restoration by the Oklahoma Historical .Stxucry and is open to 
visitors. ‘Fhe sutler's (trader's) store has tx;en restored. You can 
sec living history' demonstrations, mins of original buildings and 
the ccnictcry\ Open 8 a.m, to 5 p.m, on weekdays, and 1 to 5 
p.m. on weekctids. (40,5) 87,3-2634. 

i^'ort Washita (Bryan Orunty ) is located 14 miles west of 
Durant on State Highways 78 and PW. Upon request, the 
\ofunceers will don cxrsrumes to give tours and living history*' 
demonstrations, 'Die group also stages historical weekends in 
April and October. Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays, and 2 to 
5 p.m. on weekends. (405) 924-6502. 

F'ort (jibson (Muskogee Ojuniy l kx^ated one mile northeast 
of the town of Von (libson, was Oklahoma's first fort. Visitors 
today can see the restored stockade, commissary', barracks, hake 
ovens and [lowder magazine. ‘Hie lower fort has been restored to 
the 18.35 period: the upper fort reflects the 1873 period. Go.s- 
tumed volunteers oficr tours and living history’ events. Open 9 
a.ni. to 5 p.m.. ‘Fiiesday to Friday, and 1 to 5 p.m. on weekends. 
Closed Mondays and state holidays, (9! 8) 478-2669. 

Fort Sill (Cbmandic Qmnty), immediately north of l.,avvton, 
has been in continuous operation ,sjncc its establishment In 1869. 
Many original buildings are still in use as officers' quarters, 
offices and museum buildings. KxhibiLs in 26 museum buildings 
deal with all phases of the fort's history’ from frontier days to the 
present. Open daily 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m, (405) 35 1 -5 123. 

.Admission to Fort Sill's museums and all the restored forts is 
free. — Jane F3eckman 
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By Ann DeFrange 
Photographs by Jim Argo 


AW, in the spring, the valley 
h striped in rieh shades of Imysen. 
Ihe sod has been turned over and 
fdkd with seeds and tamed 
again. Any tiny, idle comer is 
sown with vegetables, and among 
the peas and com and snap beans 
are panned strai^t, orderly r</ws 
of hardy petunias and hollyhocks. 
'Ihe land is as precis! and as 
pleasing as a Mennonite 
woman's quilt. 
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Women meet at a monthly quilting hee to t uni flea market scraps into patclixtroik that K ill he 
sold for a Mexican mission. Quilters can finish four or five colorful blankets in a day. 


It is Mennonites who have designed 
the lay of this land in Okfuskee Q)iin- 
ty. It is fitting that, when they discov- 
ered Oklahoma, they also found a 
\ alley, for they are a private and per- 
sonal people, intent on self-reliance 
and sim ival. 

Like the first immigrants to this 
state almost 100 years ago, these new 
arrivals sought out this prairie home for 
a place where they could grow wheat 
and children, work hard and worship 
free. Most of all, they chose it for the 
land, the fertile, brown, ('anadian Riv- 
er bottom land that turns o\er and ac- 
cepts the seeds, and a season later 
gi\es back the kind of har\ests that 
have sustained these farm families for 
generations. 

The Oklahoma Mennonites are de- 
scendants of a group that followed a 
Swiss priest, .Menno Simms, in the 
16th centur\, out of the (Catholic 
Church and to an alliance with the 
.Anabaptists, believers in strict separa- 
tion of church and state, adult baptism, 
pacifism and plain living, 'lliey also 
followed him into a cycle of persecu- 
tion that lasted for centuries and sent 
the Mennonites on a nomadic search 
across two continents. 

In the late 19th centur\, it led the 


forebears of these new Oklahomans to 
.Manitoba, (Canada, where they built 
their churches and schools and put 
their wheat and corn into the ground. 

But (^inada was unsympathetic with 
the Mennonite principle for partK'hial 
schools, and even though the colonists 
had branched out in smaller settle- 
ments as tar as Nova Scotia, increasing 
generations of sons and sons-in-law 
were unable to find arable land. 

In the early part of this centurs’, a 
faction of the (imadian colony crossed 
the I’nited States and found farmland 
in (Chihuahua, Mexico. For several de- 
cades they tried to live quietly there, 
and became known as enterprising 
businessmen as far as Belize and Costa 
Rica. But here, too, they met an un- 
welcoming host. Political upheavals 
brought danger to the land and busi- 
nesses they worked so hard to de\ elop, 
and their families were no longer 
secure. 

Vhe colony split again. Scouts were 
sent out to search for suitable land in a 
place w here many restless people had 
searched before, and where the agri- 
cultural traditions of their fathers were 
honored and their independence and 
persexerance were respected. "Fhey 
went to the .American West. 


One of the sites they found was a 
l,5(K)-acre ranch set in a valley in east- 
ern Oklahoma. In 1977, some 18 fam- 
ilies pooled their money for the 
purchase and set out for one more leg 
of a 450-year journey. 

The Mennonite faith is based on a 
strict interpretation of the King James 
Bible, worn copies of w hich lay in easy 
reach in e\er\ home and are carried in 
hands of all shapes and sizes to .Sunday 
services and Friday evening song 
meetings. 'Fheir readings of the scrip- 
tures influence their lifestyle vastly, 
one of the most obvious effects being 
the expression of male and female 
roles, mostly drawn from .St. PauTs 
epistles. 

In the church, women and small 
girls and babies are seated on one side 
of the aisle; men and boys on the oth- 
er. Women do not speak in church, 
but join in the singing. .At home, they 
say, the man is the head of the house, 
although most couples readily state 
that decisions on vital matters are 
made jointly. Man and wife work 
e(|ually hard, but on strictly different 
tasks: generally, men are res|X)nsible 
for outdoor work, women for the up- 
keep of the home. 

Fheir Bible tells them, also, that 
women do not cut their hair and that 
they keep their heads covered. .As a 
girl approaches adulthood, she dons 
the black kerchief that w ill coxer her 
head in public for the rest of her life. 



Xo televhions or radios compete vitli teacher 
Heniice h'riesen for attention from her pupils. 
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Ministrr John Pirn mid Heivim Pkrt sf/n mi opposite sidi^ of the spetmii dimh. Mok and 
female mh air smeffy sepmmed: Women ^ork m home and may nor speak in ehuirh. 


"I heir custom is char women do not 
wear slacks, either, and in the valley, 
in all seasons, the women sew their 
own clothing, stitching up brightly 
printed knit fabrics that belie the oth- 
erwise plain style* Without makeup, 
without hairdressing, they exhibit the 
lot>k of women with dose ties to the 
earth and a natural way of life. d"hc 
subtle feeling is that of an era a few 
decades back in American culture. 

At times, Mennonitc communities 
have split over such issues as steel 
wheels versus rubbered wheels. "Fhe 
Okfuskee Q>imty farmers, a practical 
group when it comes to their land, use 
modern machinery, and in the immac- 
ulate kitchens of their wives and 
daughters, blenders and electric skil- 
lets help feed chose wixo work the 
fields. 

Hut there arc no televisions and no 
radios, even in their automobiles, and 
when they sing their hymns they do so 
without instruments* 

It is not a difficult dilemma, the one 
benveen practical progress and the old 
traditions. ''The Bible says,” explains 
church member Neil RcmpcI, "that 
when the world gets something new\ 
don't rush to approve it*” 

Some communities now allow smok- 
ing and drinking liquor, two practices 
unknown to the Oklahomans, but in- 
sist on driving a horse and bugg\\ 
kempe! says, '4t is better to drive a car 
and have a good school and live like 
the Bible.” 

he road runs off a state high- 
way, pauses momentarily at 
the bowfs brink for a panora- 
ma of tidy homes and 
s<|uared-ofl’ acres, and skids 
roughly down a steep incline. 
It cvcn*s out CO bisect the main 
portion of the valley. It is the neigh- 
borhood's Main Street. Along it homes 
nestle between wheat fields; on it chil- 
dren walk CO school and chores; dow n 
it mail carriers, among the few outsid- 
ers to enter the valley regularly, motor 
to the boxes at the ends of driveways; 
by it go workers and visitors, and the 


news of the day, A housew ife stands in 
her kitchen window and observes, 
‘There goes Henry Hiicck in his com- 
bine. Me must be going to cut his 
alialtlL” 

If the road is the main artery, the 
heart is the small building that houses 
the church and two- room school* It 
was one of the first structures built 
after people moved to the valley, and 
it is visible from almost every home in 
that scctum. 

Here tbeus the religious and stKaal 
events and the occasional business 
matters of the communiry . Here they 
come for spiritual and personal nurtur- 
ing and to celebrate the passages in the 
lives of this extended family group. 

0 11 a S a tu rd ay a fee moon i n M ay , the 
school brings together the population 
tor an eagerly antteipated e\ ent that 
signals the beginning of summer* 

Kvery^ member of the communin’, 
and a handful of guests, appears at the 
end-of-schooi picnic. In a field just 
above the valley tlfjor, hot dogs are 
roasted, games arc played and a sub- 
dued, dignified joviality shared. 

'The children are the focus of this 
celebration, as they are the constant 
concern of this family-oriented clan* 
'feachers Anita Dueck, whose family 
lives near the valley, and Bernice Frie- 


seii, who will return to her kin in Ciui- 
ada for the summer, display the 
children's paperwork. Woodwork, 
string art and other crafts made by stu- 
dents are auctioned, for though each 
family is assessed an annual contribu- 
tion, this is a pleasant way to fmance 
extra supplies. 

[^igort>tisly organized games would 
appear nostalgic to outsiders— egg 
tosses, three-legged races — and par- 
ents and grandparents t|uictly nod and 
smile at their offsprings' achievements. 

The men lounge together under a row 
of three trees, women pass babies back 
and forth on blankets on another side, 

I ntil three years ago. classes were 
taught in Cfcrman, a low Dutch \ arrety’ 
of which is still spoken in most homes* 
When it became clear that "we would 
be here a while," says Neil Rem pc I, it 
was decided to stress English, al- 
though most speak their new language 
with a hca\y Cicrman accent* 'If we 
just speak Cierman," he explains, "wc 
couldn't do business. And how could 
YOU tell other people what voii 
believe?" 

'file children are taught the basic 
subjects of any school, but texts are 
chosen from a religious publisher, and 
throughoLii the lessons is a firm moral 
message* 
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riioiigh education is ;in irnporuinc 
prtorir>', still it takes a lesser place to 
family values, 'nieretbre* when a child 
reaches age 15 or so, he or she is ex- 
pected to conclude the schooling and 
get on with adult work. 

Boys go to the fields beside rhetr 
fathers, girls apprentice in tfieir moth- 
ers'' homes — roles arc str(mgly defined 
from early years. .Vt age 21, at mar- 
riage, they will have their own land or 
outside jobs, and will want their own 
families. 

Ibosc latc-teen years, a trouble- 
some time for most American adoles- 
cents, are filled with work aiui the 
expectation that this is the age when a 
ViJimg adult will study, i>midcr, coun- 
sel and make his or her lifchmg eom- 
mitmem to the church. They know 
little of video arcades and teen-age 
\ ices, so they do not long for them. 

Kd Dueck looks at his l6-ycar-old 
son, Jimmy, lately his constant com- 
panion during his chores, and remem- 
bers himself at that age. .After schotjl, 
he wfirked for his family in the Mexi- 
can colony; at 1 8 he ttjok a job driving 
a truck and until his 21st birthday 
turned all his wages twer to liis father. 

Jimmy has already been baptized, 
and is learning his trade by the side of 
a man respected among his neigh burs 
for his industrs’ and success. But Jim- 
my will soon be ready to raise his own 
family and crops, and Ivd Dueck can't 
anticipate how his son will manage. 
Perhaps he will rent land, tlie father 
says dolefully, but that is not in the 
Mennonite tradition. 

A lmost immediately, as the val- 
ley begari to be pcjpulatcd, it 
began to hum with a harmony 
composed of good spirit and 
steady work, and a regime of 
labor that leaves little to 
cliancc except the fickle 
tlcMHls uf the Canadian River and the 
foibles of Oklahoma weather. 


ih fiy Frirsffj amf her 

ami Jmu! and Maths imng in a 
summer aftmumns harcest. 


'The seasons arc marked with the 
changing of the crops the men tend as 
carefully as the communirv's midwife 
watches its birdis. M the corn is cut, 
the land is prepared for the winter 
wheat. 

1'he days are noted inside the 
homes with just such a comfortable 
and linic-honorcd schedule of tasks. 

Monday is wash day, Friday is for 
baking. Houses are scrubbed and 
s^vept on Saturday, and (|uaatities of 
food cooked aftead, for Sunday is the 
day of the Lord, ft is the only day. 
Minister John Plett says, when the 
fields arc not worked. Instead, follow- 
ing serv ices, relatives and friends share 
dinners. 

On weekdays, ''dinner'" is at noon, 
when the men come in from the ficids. 
“Supper'' is at 6. Days begin early, 
w ith a family prayer and livestock to be 
fed and milked. 

If there is spare time, the men will 
work on their macihiiers . Women, like 
Helena IMctt and her daughters, will 
gather armmd the tjuilting frame, l.ast 
year, (juilts they hand -stitched for och* 
ers raised enough mi)ney for new floor 
tile and garden tools, she says prtjudly. 


For the women, quilting is more 
than a chore. Each fourth I'hursday, 
nearly all the adult females drop their 
children at school and direct them- 
selves to one house, w here the hostess 
sets up a huge frame, threads her sew'- 
ing machine and lays out a lunch. All 
day, they turn our quilts from rem- 
nants they have carefully shopped for 
and frugally pieced together. Their 
products will be shipped to the mis- 
sions in the Indian regions of Mexico 
the next time someone travels that way 
to visit relatives. 

I'bur or five qiiilt.s can be finished in 
a day among the chattering and gossip- 
ing and jumping up to cheek on tod- 
dlers, “We could do more," Helena 
Plett says, “but we wouldn't have as 
much fun." 

A utumn hangs a ha/.e over the 
valley. "Fhe prairie wind sends 
loose leaves sw'irling at a fren- 
zied pace uncommon in the 
slow, steady scheme of the 
settlement. Sweaters, careful- 
ly buttoned on children as 
they left for schcjol in the morning 
chill, drag along the road as students 


WorJt-sf/z mg mad//m/y, i/Jtr rAts amihine used m rut soyheam^ is weimmed. beiter to dtivt 
a mr mu! hen e a good srimoi ami Ove Mr die ///M," one mmber sem. 
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Seii fimi FMi Remf}ei fmni ht Mexiro, Their ymwf(esf son Mlrknel timi oldest dmi^hkr 
Xn^do ^ere Imm }u the V.H. Gemidine mtd Sttven wr Imm In ('nmida. 


amble hunic in the afternoon. Lunch 
buckets recycled Irtmi food containers 
bump in oppostre hands. 'Pbe last 
roses droop in the withered j^ardens. In 
contrast, winter wheat pro\ ides ^audy 
patches of green for the landscape. 

Ed Fricsen and his son Jimmy st]uat 
in their soybean field, testing the 
brown beans between their fingers be- 


fore they fetch the coml>ine. 

Autumn is slow and heavy in the air, 
hut it i.s not lazy. 

John [^leit spends his days up on his 
hilly woodlot, the parcel he tjbtained 
when the first settlers drew lots for 
fields and wood -producing acreage. A 
son works (|uietly by his side, chainsaw 
and axe benvecn them, until the land 


gives them the ricks they will sell in 
Muskogee, a supplement to their win- 
ter income. 

i^lett is the comm unity's minister, 
WTien that position became vacant, the 
men of the church “came together/' as 
they call their meetings, to choose a 
man from among themselves they felt 
possessed the spiritual (jualitics to lead 
the congregation, Thev chose |ohn 
Plett. 

l!is pastoral duties, however, do not 
excuse him from laboring in the fields. 
He tarrns some acres, but he has ex- 
panded his dairy operation to a daily 
production t>f over 900 j>{>unds of milk. 
His children help with twice-daily 
milking, done w ith e(|uipmcnt compa- 
rable to any modern daily , 

Ed Eriesen is one of the few who 
makes his li\ ing for a w ife and eight 
children primarily from farming, but 
even he supplements his ineornc by 
repairing machineiy and selling a line 
of agricultural products. It would be 
nice if they could all just farm, Friesen 
says, but, like other Oklahoma farm- 
ers, that is an economic impndxibility. 

Some have taken jobs outside the 
\alley, ,\eil RcmpcI and nv<j of his 
bmihersdndaw own a concrete busi- 
ness nearby, but Rem pel gives the im- 
pression the business is w hat enables 
/lim to keep his firm, the acres and t/ic 
few animals he rushes home to care for 
each night, 

(^rpentrv is a traditkm that appeals 
to many of them. Of 0,1., Ducck's 
eight sons, six are trained in that craft 
and making a living in it. 

'Hie Mennonites are known among 
their neighbors as astute businessmen, 
John Plett's brown and sun- red face 
crinkles with self-dcmcaning laughter 
at the suggestion, but yes, he con- 
cedes, they have learned to shop for 
used ei|Liipment, and they make no 
big imestments in hard rime.s and yes, 
they make use of every piece of 
grtmnd and every resource. 'That per- 
haps, he proposes, is what kept them 
from the bankruptcy courts that saw so 
many Oklahoma farmers in recent 
years. 
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WV/e// the fmnmmim f^r its (wmtaf eml-ofsrhooi phm\ 19 of the 10 families tL’v// h^Kr taken oaths of Amenean eitizimhip. .1/ the piftm\ 

memfwrs mast hot fktts, mn three-iett^tfi raets ma/ hU fot the ekame to buy ha mite rafts mmk by their ehibbrn. Pmfm will buy extra seimn! supplies. 


hen the first families left 
Mexico in 1977 to make the 
long au comobiic trip to Okla- 
homa. one young con pic did 
ntjt arn\c on Hchcdule. Only 
one day short of their destina- 
tion. Klda Rcmpcl wcni into 
labor, 'The part\ halted in Hofden\ ille. 
In a strange hospital, in an unfamiliar 
country, she gave birth to her first 
child. Blond, blue-eyed Angela Rem- 
pel was the common in's first Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The Rem pels are typical of the 
mixed nature of the world -roaming 
Mennonites. In their young family 
alone, there are .\merican, (Canadian 
and Mexican citizens. Rd Fricsen's 
first four children were born in Mexi- 
co. the younger four in Oklahoma. 

It is likely they will stay in Oklaho- 
ma. they agree, for here there is land 
and friendly climate and here, Xeil 
Rem pel says, 'It is like freedom." So 


for nearly twt> years the children in 
school and the adults on their own 
have studied for the tests they would 
take for citizenship. 

Okfuskee (’(junty is an ocean and 
several generations away from Menno 
Simms' Europe. Manitoba is 1.200 
miles away. Mexico I.OIK). It is only 85 
miles to Muskogee, but that journey is 
one of the mt>st significant for the 
Menmmites. Hi is spring, just a few 
weeks after .Angela Rempefs 1 1th 
birthday. 19 of the 20 families in and 
around the valley took their oaths at 
the federal courthtmsc in Muskogee, 

.As citizens, they will not vote. They 
will maintain their belief that tenipt)ral 
matters, too. arc best left in OotFs 
hands. Vet. they will participate when 
a neighbor is in need or a bam is to be 
raised, for that is also their belief. 

And they will not fight. Should their 
new country' go to war. the sons of this 
peaceful people will rec|uest conscien- 


tious objector status, for rheir Bible 
insists they do not hear arms. But they 
will offer themselves for non-combat 
sen ices in support of a patriotic effort. 

.As Americans, they are perhaps 
more representative of America’s past 
than its present, riiey arc. perhaps, 
what the rest of us Americans were 
once and what we still might have 
been if we had nt>t been in such a 
hurry . But they arc also a sign of .Amer- 
ica's future. 'I'hcir children, and may- 
be their grandchildren, too. will plant 
seeds of the American spirit — in Okla- 
homa soil. Wi 


At/ti Deb n/ngr ami Jim Atgo are a 
frequrtit ^'nter-phologtapher team for 
Oklahoma 'FOD.A^'. \Vi!h a tvmbimd 
haifmftaty rtf jountaitsm expetiemr 
behimi them^ tim immened tlmmehes 
in the I'rces of die Memmnke.s. llm stot}\ 
day feef k one of their finest. 
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By Barboro Palmer Photographs by Phillip Rodcliffe 

Bartlesville celebrates music and Mozart with 
a festival that's a classical gas 


Candies and flowers se/ die stage far the aliening amren. Vie hatpskhmi was repmdumifmm a / liO Pammt made! ami painted ity Evan Wikon. 
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O ne June weckeiKl last slim- 
mer, I^ivvyn ami Lucille 
'Taylnr were driving south 
from I lutehinsoii, Kansas, 
intcmlin^j to brce/.c throUKb 
[Lirrlcsi ille, when tlicy 
cau^^hi si^^lu of tlic dcscrt-colc^rcd 
curve of the community center, risin^^ 
in the middle t>f town like a mrra^^e, 
'The Taylors slowed down, leanin^^ 
over to f^et a better look. Tlie words on 
the marcjuee, "OK Mozan liuernarion- 
al hestival/' cmnineed them to stop* 
Hy ' Tuesday, the couple had, as h'L 
wyn said, "plu^ij^ed into the festival/' 
actentlin^ performances and striking 
up friendships with the locals. 'The 
music reminded him of something he 
might hear in l?oston or Oallas* 
Lucille kicked off her shoes when 
they joined a class to learn the Strauss 
waltz from a Bartlesville dance instruc- 
tor. Most of the dancers seemed like 
they would l>e more at home with the 
O)tton-F.yed Joe, but their hearts, if 
not their feel, were in the right place* 
*i love this Oklahoma hospitality,'" 
said Klwyn, 

On W'etlnesday, the couple crossed 
the line from being festival visitors to 
being festival boosters. As they min- 
gled in the crowd before a lakeside 
concert they projected their approval, 
sandwich-sign style, with big sheets of 
paper pinned to their backs: 

“Kansas lanes OK Mo/art,” 


I t's l)ccn just four years since 11 uc- 
ist and condtietor Ransom Wilson 
came to Bartlesville and fell in 
love, first with the amtmimity center 
and then with the town, 

Wilson is one of the world's fore- 
most soltj fin cists, performing and re- 
cording with symphonies around the 
world. In 1980 Wilson put together a 
35-picec orchestra, Solisti New York. 
On a 1983 tour through the Midwest, 
the orchestra stopped in Bartlesville* 
'The conductor was entranced with 
the eenter's warm acousties and spiral- 
ing corridors* By the time he left Bar- 
tlesville, Wilson was talking about 


staging a major festival there. 

“Ninery-nine times out of a hun- 
dred these things are just talk," says 
Nan Buhlinger, then the manager of 
the local symphony. Now^ Buhlinger 
wxnks year-rt>und as the OK Mozart 
festival director. From 1985, the first 
year, Wilson has brought the best and 
brightest young artists to Banlesville. 
Nadja "Hash" Salenio-*Sonnenberg 
was a guest soloist at the first festival; 
last year, pianist Samuel Sanders was 
one of six guest artists* 

'The hall has lived up to his ex(>ecta- 
tions, Wilson says. Its rounded walls 
and an electronically controlled system 
of curtains make it "tunable." "Tm 
happier here than in any other hail in 
the eounm," 

1 Ic chose the compositions of Wolf- 
gang Mozart as a festival theme, partly 
because of the success of the “Mostly 
Mozart" festival held each summer in 
New York. “Warm weather and Mo- 
zart seem to go together," he says. 
"U's refreshing, like eating lemon 
sherbet. Other times it's serious, 
chough. Like drinking Burgundy," 

And no other composer comes close 
to the variety of Mozart. In the 35 
years of his life, Mozart composed 
more chan 6(H) works— operas, ballets, 
piano concertos, symphonies, even 
music fora puppet show Wilson hopes 
someday to perform in Bartlesville* 

F<jr orchestral performanecs during 
the festival, Wilson programs Mozart, 
of course, but also compositions writ- 
ten during the classical period by com- 
posers Haydn, Bach, Vivaldi, Schubert 
and others* 'The orchestra performs 
some music written by American com- 
posers and last season, the festival pre- 
miered a new^ English translation of 
Mozart's opera, “'The Impresario," 
translated by Andrew Porter, music 
critic for 'Ijke Azjir Yorhr. 

'I'he festival is based on music writ- 
ten by Europeans but the audience 
and most performers arc Americans, “I 
think it's important to reflect that," 

Solisti New^ York is an ensemble or- 
chestra, smaller than the 90- to 100- 
member orchestras many conccrcgoers 



are accustomed to hearing. Actually, 
Wilson says, orchestras in Mozart's day 
were small. Large symphonies didn’t 
become common until the end of the 
19th ccncurv', “A full symphony has its 
own beaut%% a kind of massive quality. 
But it's nice to get back to the 35-piece 
ensemble* There's a transparency, a 
sizzling brilliance that's exciting for 
everv'body*" 

'The festival budget, while enor- 
mous for a town the size of Bartles- 
ville, can't compete with the salaries 
offered by the other large festivals, 
Wilson says he must persuade per- 
formers into coming — the first time. 
“The ones who actually come are en- 
thralled," Wilson says* "First, they are 
picked up at the airpon by a local 
person and are completely charmed by 
the time they get to Bartlesville. Then 
they check into Hotel Phillips, which 
is a very^ nice place, comparable to a 
European hotel* By the time they see 
the hall, they are completely won 
over*” 

Judy Moreland had mixed feelings 
when the city’ tore down a beautiful old 
school to make room for the communi- 
ty center* But the festival, with its 
emphasis on Mozart, has more than 
made up for the loss. 

“Mozart has soul," says Moreland, 

She recommends visitors attend pre- 
concert talks given by Dr. Randy 
Thompson, a minister of music at a 
local church* 'Thompson is brainy but 
down-to-earth, scholarly but passion- 
ate. “He helps you to tie in to the 
heart and soul of the music." Some 
concerts are so intellectual, they be- 
come formidable, she says. 

Not in Bartlesville, 

“This is inclusive rather than exclu- 
sive* Everyone is celebrating this mu- 
sic together." 

The annual influx of musicians is an 
opportunity' to meet great artists, says 
Moreland. Last year, she drove to the 
airport in l\jlsa, caking oboisc Allan 
Vogel to catch a plane, and to pick up 
violinist Mark Peskanov* Peskanov, a 
bear-like Russian emigre, climbed into 
the backseat and opened the case car- 
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r\ing his Stradivariiis violin. 

“I thought he was just checking it 
out, making sure it was OK.’' More- 
land began to talk with Peskanov 
about his hectic schedule and then 
asked him, “l3o you ever play just for 
your own enjoyment.^” 

Instead of answering, Peskanov 
drew out the lx)w and began to play. 
He played for the next hour, through 
cir\ traffic and all along the straight 
highway linking 'Pulsa and Bartlesville. 

“Music is a language like no other 
language,” Peskanov says. “Mo/art 
brings a certain emotion, I think, be- 
cause the music is in harmony with us. 
It’s hard to intellectuali/e. We experi- 
ence tenderness, warmth, many other 
emotions. It touches us in a beautiful 
way.” 

T here’s a chemistrv at work at 
the festival, a tension be- 
tween the Old and the New 
Worlds, says Buhlinger. I’or a week, 
the refinements of 18th century .\us- 
tria — powdered wigs, brocade jackets. 


baskets of tulips — are ov erlaid on Bar- 
tlesville, a town settled by a trader 
named Jacob Barries. Karly residents 
were settlers, roughnecks and 
wildcatters. 

'lo visiting musicians, Banlesville 
embodies the Romance of the .Ameri- 
can West, (“with a capital 'R’,” says 
Buhlinger.) After a performance of 
Handel’s “Water Music,” commis- 
sioned fora 17th centurv royal boating 
party, musicians knock off for beer and 
barbecue. 

At the most popular perfomance, a 
mid-week outdcnir concert at Woo- 
laroc, Phillips Petroleum founder 
Frank Phillips’ Osage (x)unt\ ranch re- 
treat, flavors, sounds and textures 
come together like the colors in an 
Impressionistic painting. 

Before the concert, picnickers radi- 
ate from a covered pavilion by the 
shores of a (|uiet lake, packed (juilt to 
blanket near the stage, sprawling over 
sandstone lx)ulders and on level patch- 
es of grass up a hillside. Native .Ameri- 
cans in tribal dress stomp and shuffle 
and whirl, mov ing with bright dignity 


through the steps of a Plains warriors’ 
dance. 

.As dusk settles over the ranch, pen- 
lights flash over programs like fireflies. 
In deference to the heat, orchestra 
members have shucked their tuxedos 
and black gowns in favor of festival t- 
shirts. When they begin to play, music 
swells over the audience like a cool 
breeze. 

.At intermission, concertgoers crowd 
onto the pavilion, offering congratula- 
tions and cans of bug spray. “.Some 
people are intimidated by stages and 
all that. 'Hiis is informal,” says Robin 
Sutherland, the un-stuffy principal pia- 
nist for the .San fVancisco Symphony. 
In town, Sutherland is known for 
standing in the center lobby in Bermu- 
da shorts and sandals until the last pos- 
sible minute before a performance. 

After a fireworks finale, concertgoers 
walk back to their cars, up sandstone 
steps and down a narrow road to park- 
ing areas. .Silence descends like a cur- 
tain and the scent of prairie hay hangs 
in the air. .A final note adds a splash of 
Norman Rockwell: uniformed Boy 



Pirn irking, dannn^ and a xca^idi artin^ fmupe prime the andime for a Woolarm ronrert: Hath, Vivaldi. Handel and a fr rew orks finale. 
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The Mozart 



T he genius of Walfj^anj? Amadeus Mozart is like a kx:ked 
box with no key. His music is ctemaU yet he appears to 
have thought little afwKit how histors' would regard him. His 
work has been described as miraculous, yet some of his letters 
arc so crude that copies of them were suppressed for years. 

His compositions seemed to pour out of whole d{>th, written 
with almost no revision and in such numbers that writers have 
sjKculared it would be impossible for another person to copy 
them all in Mozart's lifespan, much less compose them. 

"Something in Mo/art's music transcends the notes/* says Dr. 
Randy 'ITiompson, minister of music at hirst United Mcth<}dist 
(Church and a popular speaker at the OK Mozart International 
Festival "\Miat it is that gives it life and breath is a point of 
creation tif which we have no understanding* 

"Genius is a scary thing— it's something you can't control/' he 
says. "Mozart undoubtedly thought of it as a curse/' 

Mozart was bom Jan. 27, 1756. in Salzburg. .Austria, 'llte 
cnomiits' of his talent was rev ealed early: he played the clavier at 
3 and began comprising at 5. When Mozart was 7, his father 
Leopold Mozart, a violinist, took Mozan and hb sister on a 
th tec-year tour of Furopc, where Mozart attracted attention as a 
child prodigv'. At 8. Mozart composed his first symphonies and at 
10 began to get his first commissions. 

Despite his early accomplishments, as a young man Mozart 
failed to be appointed to the posts that were critical to IHth 
ccnujry success. Me sers'ed peritxlically as coun organist for the 
.Archbishop of Salzburg. Ckiunt C/ollerado, but was created badh'. 
When he broke permanently with C/ollcrado in 1781, one of the 
Count's underlings booted Mozart out the door. 

'ITte world itself was at a emssroads in Mozart's day, says 
'I’hompson. I'hc French and American revolutions were 
brewing. 'I'he C^^hiirch. which had traditionally supported musi- 
cians, had changed drastically and arisfocrats were the reigning 
patn^ns of the arts. "'I*he tragedy of Mozan is that he was unable 
to get support/' Thompson says. ’'It got to be verv' fxylitieal 
Wlien the Duke hires you. you hav e to do what the Duke wants 


you to do. Mozart did what the urge inside him said to do." 

Mo/.art moved to Vienna, where his luck improved fora time. 
His early financial success came mostly because of his popula/m- 
as a concen pianist. Later, ret|uesLs for his pe rib mi a nee s dwin- 
dled, and his works were received indifferently in Vienna, llie 
opera, " Hie Marriage of Figaro/' was dropped after nine perfor- 
mances. "Don Ciiovianni/' a triumph in Prague, dosed in \ ienna 
after five performances. 

In 1787. Joseph II of Austria named Mozart court com|Wscr, 
charging him with writing minuets and marches for social fimc- 
tions. In one three- week period the next year, Mo/art wrote 
three of his greatest orchestral symphonies— K.S43, K550 and 
K55L the "JupiceT"symph(>ny. 

In 17^1. Mozart was commissioned by the director of a theatri- 
cal troupe to vvrite ’'41ie Magic l^lute/' As stx>n as rehearsals 
lx:gan, an anonymous stranger visited Mozan and commissioned 
a retiuiem ma.ss. \Mien Mozart was unable to learn the identitv' of 
the man who commissioned the work, he l>ecamc obsessed with 
the idea he was writing his own death mass. 

In the last days of his life, Mozart worked on the Requiem 
Mass, explaining to his assistant Franz Sussniayr how it should 
Ive finished. Ironically, as Mozart was dying, '' I Tie Magic Flute" 
was drawing huge audiences. When he died Dec. 5, 1791. at the 
age of 3.S, the official cause of death was listed as "miliarv' fever/' 
a eommtm 17th centun' diagnosis ft>r illnesses with fever and 
rash. Few j>eople attended the funeral and none accompanied 
the body to the ccmcrcn% where Mozart was buried in a mass 
grave. 

Rumors that Mozan was poistjned hav'e persisted for 2fXJ years. 
In Mozan's day, suspicion fell on the composer .Antonio Salieri, 
and Salieri reportedly went to his death claiming innocence. But 
nvany doctors. a>mparing Mozart'.s sympu>ms with current medi- 
cal knowledge, have concluded that the compi>ser died of an 
infection brought on by kidney liilure. While that hypothesis is 
the most prosaic, music critic I lerbert Kupferberg writes, it is the 
most plausible. — Barbtiru l^almer 
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Scouts with tlashli^j:hts point the way 
home. 


undreds of residents donate 
their time and talent to the 
festival and this gives the 
event a handcrafted air^ — at times it 
seems like staying in the home of a 
thoughtful h()st. 

During the day, while Solisti New 
York and soloists rehearse* residents 
stage the "‘Festival Showcase*” They 
serve tea and Indian crumpets at the 
restored Dewey Hotel, across the 
street from the Turn Mix Museum in 
Dewey* On the commiinin- center pla- 
za, anists draw pencil portraits (a bar- 
gain at $1) and storytellers spin 
European yarns* At most any hour, a 
(usually free) tour or lecture or wt)rk- 
shop is planned* 

/Vnd residents apparently will go to 
any length to make vistors happy. Last 
year, one volunteer came across a man 
searching for a television where he 
could watch a championship play-ofT. 
She took the man to her home, settled 
him in the den, and raced out again. 
Her husband, the woman says, was 


startled when he returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Hnd a stranger sipping iced 
tea in front of their tclcvsion* 

Last summer, after the third season, 
directors met with Wilson to discuss 
whether to continue the nine-day festi- 
val or to scale back to a less ambitious 
schedule* They decided to keep 
going, 

Judy Moreland remembers back to a 
1986 festKal performance of .Mozart's 
“Requiem,” one she calls magnificent. 
“I listened with tears running down 
my face, 

“It was the last performance on the 
last night. As the final note faded away 
into nothingness^ there was a mcmicnt 
of silence. dTen the place erupted. 
People w^ere erving and hugging each 
other, the musicians were hugging 
each other, E\erv'ooe was undone* 

“I remember thinking while they 
were playing, I just can’t stand for this 
to be over*” M 


Eatlmra Palmer is the imkmm 
editor of Oklahoma TODAY'* 
Photographer Phillip Radcliffe works 
from hh Tulsa studio^ 15 pMSt 
Prvduftions. 



June 1048 mmhs the fourth seasorr of 
the OK Mozerrf Intmratiomii Pestival in 
Bartle^ilk. Conrerts are at 8 pjn. both 
Sattmktys^ Ttiesday, Wednesd^ty^ IMndm 
mui Friday^ and at 2 pjn. on Surrday 
afternoon, June 12. All mnarts me in the 
Hanifsvdk Community Center\ at 7th 
Stmt and Cherokee, eseept for the 
Wednesday ^ ming eoneert at Woolaroe, 

}4 miles southwest of Battiest tile on State 
Highway 123. Indkidual eoneert tiekets 
ate $10 m $15 for adults, $7 to $10 for 
students, Suhsvriptions are available. 

The tesident onhestra is Solisti AVai? 
York, with Ransom Wilson conducting. 
Guest artists art pianist Robin 
Sutherland, ^dkirist Manuel Bamm o, 
flutist Andras Adorymi ami t iolinist 
Joseph Swenson, 

For more information altout festival 
performanres or the aetivitks that srtfround 
it, call 19181 3364187 or write OK 
International Mozart Festival, P,0. Box 
1027, Barrlesvilk, OK 74005. 
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Indian Blanket 

By Maridel Allinder 



D r. Doyle McCoy became a 
temporar>- lobbyist to get one 
piece of legislation passed in Okla- 
homa — a bill making Indian Blan- 
ket the state vvildflower. 

He willingly and eagerly spent 
two years shaking hands and making 
phone calls and writing letters just to 
get a little red and yellow daisy-like 
wildflower on the books. 

“Fve never been a soapbox per- 
son, but it built up inside me,” says 
.\IcQ)y, referring to his disappoint- 
ment with Oklahoma’s floral em- 
blem, the mistletoe. 

“Mistletoe is a part of our heri- 
tage,” he says. “But it doesn’t have 
anything going for it floralwise.” 
Former Gov. George Nigh signed 
a bill making Indian Blanket Okla- 
homa’s state wildflower on .March 
20, 1986. The bill was introduced in 
the House by Enoch Kelly Haney of 
Seminole, who now is a state sena- 
tor, and in the Senate by Sen. Billie 
Floyd of .\da. 

“ITiere was only one dissenting 
vote in the entire legislature,” Mc- 
(x)y says. “I think he thought we 
were trying to dump mistletoe 
again.” 

Mc<]oy, 71, taught botany at East 
Central State University and Camer- 
on I’niversity for more than 30 years 
before retiring and becoming a one- 
man band trumpeting Indian 
Blanket. 

“I was retired, so I could spend a 
lot of time in the corridors of the 
Capitol building,” says the profes- 
sor, who’s had a 50-year affection for 
w'ildflowers and published a number 
of books, including Oklahoma Wild- 
flowers and Roadside Flowers of 
Oklahoma. 

From more than 2,000 native 
Oklahoma wildflowers, McCoy 
chose Indian Blanket for a number 
of reasons: it grows throughout the 


state, it has a long blooming season 
and doesn’t look scraggly when it 
goes to seed, its name recognizes 
the state’s Indian heritage and, final- 
ly, .McCx)y and the Indian Blanket 
had considerable public support. 

He said Indian Paint Bmsh was a 
candidate, but it had drawbacks 
since it is not as widespread 
throughout Oklahoma, it tends to 
look weedy when it goes to seed and 
it is already the state flower of 
Wyoming. 

“Frankly, I would have gone 
along with any wildflower just to get 
one adopted,” McCx)y says. 

Oklahoma has a history of dissen- 
sion over its floral emblem, the mis- 
tletoe, which has held the honor 
since Indian Territory days. 

(Xer the years, a handful of legis- 
lators have introduced bills to 
change it to something else, includ- 
ing Oklahoma Red Rose, periwinkle 
and coreopsis. 

Such bills always caused a ruckus 
and never passed. 

Even Indian Blanket attempted a 
mistletoe overthrow in a 1961 bill 
s^x)nsored by Rep. M..A. Did of 
Clinton. 

\ story' in the Tulsa Trihune on 
.\pril 10, 1961, quoted Did as say- 
ing: “We want a state flower as na- 
tive, typical and glamorous as the 


bluebonnet of 'Fexas, the columbine 
of (x)lorado, the sunflower of Kansas 
and the hibiscus of Hawaii.” 

Despite the rhetoric, the bill 
didn’t pass, and Indian Blanket 
slipped back into the field with its 
cousins until McC^y and friends 
took up the battle. 

Now that Indian Blanket is the 
state wildflower, there is a statewide 
push by the Department of Trans- 
portation and several \oai\ groups to 
help .Mother Nature grow it. 

One group promoting Indian 
Blanket is the Pittsburgh County' 
Sheltered Workshop in Mc.\lester. 
'Fhe workshop buys Indian Blanket 
seeds in bulk and packages them to 
sell to garden clubs throughout the 
state. 

Indian Blanket is also known as 
Fire Wheel and Painted Daisy, both 
of w hich arc accurate descriptions of 
the flower with its red petals that 
turn bright yellow on the tips. .\l- 
though it doesn’t grow in all of Okla- 
homa's 77 counties, it could, given 
the proper conditions. Indian Blan- 
ket isn’t a fussy wildflower, but it 
flourishes in open, sunny places and 
in loose soil. It’ll tolerate denser clay- 
earth, but shady ItKales inhibit its 
growth. 

I'he splashy wildflower can be 
found coast to coast in the southern 
half of the United States and the 
northern part of Mexico. In Oklaho- 
ma, it first blooms in .April in south- 
west Oklahoma, and spreads 
northward. Each plant holds many 
seeds and, with enough moisture, 
can bloom several times until frost. 

For scientific sticklers, Indian 
Blanket’s botanical name is Gaillar- 
dia pulchella. SS 


Freelance writer Maridel Allinder 
lives in Tulsa. 
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COURTESY FRANK PHIUJPS FOUNDATION 
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p- — k rank Phillips scythed his way 
I \ across petroleum history, leading 
1 Lm independent oil company into a 

\ / technological age that saw him 

drill the deepest, pipeline the far- 
^ thest, spur aviation to the strato- 
sphere, spread his empire around the globe. Yet 
he drilled his first gusher in Indian Territory when 
wildcatting was a hocus-pocus mixture of luck and 
ambition. He flamboyantly traveled the world 
with an entourage of personal servants and dazzled 
Wall Street with a savvy that loosened the pockets 
of financiers who’d never set foot on an oil lease. 
Yet he grew up in poverty, the oldest son who left 
home with a sixth-grade education to become a 
barber’s apprentice. The Iowa farmboy-turned 
frontier barber-turned banker-turned legendary oil 
tycoon made Oklahoma his home. It gave him 
tremendous personal wealth, much of which he 
gave back. Frank Phillips spent half his time 
courting the Eastern banking establishment on 
Wall Street, but his heart stayed in the Osage with 
the roughnecks and the Indians and the remnants 
of the Old West, at a ranch named for its woods, 
lakes and rocks ... 
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rank Phillips could be as 
predictable as Christmas. 
But there were times when 
he was a total enigma and 
pu/./^ling as a cat’s cradle. He was like 
that all of his life — a stream Otneing 
deep and straight but with sudden 
twists and turns and rapids. When 
Frank was a young barbershtrp owner 
he w^as bald, yet he sold tonic to make 
hair grow, "llte barber-turned-bankcr- 
turncd-oil rscoon built an empire that 
included a huge network of gas sta’ 


N 



Unde Frank cAertshd hh role m a 
gentleman rancher in the Wild W^sr. 


tions and refineries, all of w hich had a 
pmfound impact tm the automobile; 
yet Frank never learned to drive. 

Frank was a scir-pfoclaimcd tough 
guy and shrewd corporate captain w ho 
some competitors believed had ice wa- 
ter in his veins, yet he was often a 
compassionate man who would worrv^ 
over injured employees or sick animals 
out at the ranch, and not rest until he 
knew they were out of danger or on 
the mend. He was a stern disciplinar- 
ian, with a temper hot as a branding 
iron, who would fire a worker on the 
spot for the slightest infraction, yet a 
forgiving employer apt to hire the 
same worker back Iw the end of the 
day. He was an expert at delivering 
oft-the-cuff speeches and a masterful 
communicator able to win over just 
about any audience he tliced, yet a 
father who never really learned how to 
express himself with his only son. 

Frank Phillips was a riddle waiting 
to be solved. A complete con- 
tradiction. 

Ihc main incongruity in his life be- 
came evident out at the ranch. 1 liar’s 
where it became public. A few’ family 
members and asstjciates picked up on 


this pcrstjnal <|uirk earlier in I'rank’s 
career* soon after he and L. I%, opened 
their first bank. Others tioticed it w hen 
Frank went out into the oil patch. It 
had to do with outlaws. Real, honesc- 
to-goodness desperadoes — the kind 
w ho packed shtKiting irons and wore 
masks and made their living robbing 
banks and trains and stealing horses 
and cattle. I'he Henrx' Wells variety. 
When it c'amc to outlaws — especial- 
ly the ones like Wells who fretfuented 
the Osage and found refuge in the 
nooks and crannies near the F*P. 
Ranch — the ramrod-stiff banker and 
conservative businessman side of 
I*' rank Phillips melted like a cube of 
sugar in a cup of hot jamokc. He may 
have been the descendant of a Pilgrim 
father and counted many preachers 
and (lod-fearing souls in his family 
tree, but Frank would just as sot>n 
hunker dow n and sw ap lies w ith a pack 
of rascals from Okesa as end u re a 


Fwm the hmk Oil Man, The .Story of 
Frank [Phillips and the Birth of Phillips 
Pc tro Ic 1 1 m try . M irhad I \ dl/is. Copyright 
I9dd /jy' John GUmn Phillips c/nci Mitlu/f I 
UV///r>. Piildislmi Iry Ihnldedm. 


The decor of the lodge reflected FranFs love ejf the Old II W/ and hh case v. ith Wall Stmt. Ihic^ 
eastern hankers played poker ^ith handifs and Harvard men hung their hats on hnghofns. 
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meeting in some fancy conference 
mom with a bunch of spruced -up and 
slicked -down executives. To Frank, 
outlaws were like the wild mustangs, 
the longhorns and the buffalo that 
lived on his ranch— all were symbols 
of the Old West. 

Outlaws absolutely fascinated 
Frank. He loved their look and swag- 
ger^ enjoyed their company, listened 
to their talcs, banked rheir money and 
loaned them some if they asked for it. 

After his ranch operations were un- 
der control and the lodge w^as built, 
h’fiink even devised a way to salute the 
old-time outlaws as well as the cow- 
hands and the Indians of the Osage. 
For several years, starting in 1927, 
Frank hosted an annual part\' for them 
at his ranch. Some called it a picnic, 
t>thcrs a barbecue, Frank gave the af- 
fair a more flamboyant name and 
touch. Me organized the hard-core reg- 
ulars— genuine cowpokes and tough 
guys from the area — into an associa- 
tion and summoned them to the F,P. 
Uiinch each year. He called these an- 
nual blowouts the ‘‘Cow Thieves and 
Outlaws Reunion,” Nothing before or 
since ever quite compared. 

Frank soon found there were plenw 
of experts around willing to offer ad- 
v'icc abt)ut how he should stage his 
colorful gatherings. Only a few were 
worth listening to and Frank did just 
that, 

Gordon W, Lillie, better known as 
Pawnee Bill, was a close friend and 
was willing to share his experiences 
from Indian Territory^ days, as well as 
pointers he picked up on the road 
when he was touring with his Wild 
West circus. Lillie had combined his 
show With Buffalo B ill's, and was an 
expert at putting on unrivaled western- 
sevie spectaculars, Lillie's wife, a for- 
mer Philadelphia socialite who could 
ride like a wild Indian and became the 
“Champion Lady Horseback Rifle 
Shot of the World,” also befriended 
Frank and Jane, and after the Lillies 
retired in 1913 the two couples visited 
at each other's homes, Frank brought 


them our to Woolaroc after it opened 
in the mid- 1920s, and Pawnee Bill 
hosted the Phillipses at his mansion, 
w'hich he built atop Blue Hawk Peak 
on his bulTalo ranch near the town of 
Pawnee, Frank learned firsthand from 
Pawnee Bill, one of the masters of 
cowboy and Indian pageantrv' and a 
man who had actually been Buffalo 
Bill's partner, how to throw a genuine 
Wild West shindig, h was invaluable 
counsel, 

Grif Graham, the former sheriff who 
served as Frank's first ranch manager, 
was the driving force behind the Cbw 
Thieves and Outlaws Reunions — an- 
nual affairs intended to salute those 
survivors from the territorial days 
“when men were men and women 
were respected,” 

Although, as the name implied, the 
idea was to get together as many cow 
thieves and outlaws as possible, there 
were usually a good many law-abiding 
citizens in attendance, including ex- 
sheriffs, ranchers and others. 

WTnen the first reunion was held at 
the ranch in 1927, only about HH) 
guests showed up. Within a couple of 
years there were more than ,5fH) in the 


ihw Phieves and Outlaws Association 
and, counting members' families and 
other guests, the attendance swelled to 
more than L2(K) when the fourth an- 
nual reunion took place. 

From the start, the reunions were 
colorful affairs attended by a variety of 
loeals~old trail riders, horse traders, 
Indians, r,S, marshals — and usually a 
sprinkling of P' rank’s perstmal guests, 
including a few of the Phillips directors 
and others he was trying to impress, 

“Qnvboys, real cowboys, old riders 
of the plains in the days when the 
cattle business was the only business 
and every' man had to ride his stuff and 
throw a wicked rope to hold his job, 
gathered at the Phillips ranch 'Thurs- 
day for an all-day barbecue and picnic 
as guests of Frank Phillips,” said a 
newspaper accou nt of the first reunion. 

Some prominent ranchers and old- 
time cowboys showed up, including 
George Miller; Men Keifer, who rode 
for Jake Bartles; and Jimmy Rider and 
Bright Drake, both of whom rode with 
Will Rogers. 

\ kangaroo court w'as in session 
throughout the day and a mock trial 
was held, with one of the guests play- 
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\n^ the mlc of ‘'Hanging Judge'" 
Parker of P'ort Smith, the famed jurist 
who had tried to tame Indian Terri to 
during the tail end of the 19th centurv’. 
Several guests were fined on a varien' 
of trumped-up ‘‘charges'’ in order to 
collect $55 dollars to buy Frank a fancy 
Stetson hat with an inscription in the 
band: “\^ nh the compliments of CJow 
H'hicvcs and Outlaws Reunion. F.P. 
Ranch, June 2, 1927." During subse* 
quent reunions. Frank received other 
gifts, including fancy boots and a pair 
of leather chaps with his name and the 
initials “FPR;' for Frank Phillips 
Ranch, emblazoned down each leg. 

When the second annual outlaw par- 
ty roiled around in October 1928. 
Frank and Cirif had ever>' detail orga- 
nized. TTiis time they even prepared 
an official invitation. From New York 
to lYjvvhuska, the invites to the F.^^ 
Ranch became coveted items. 

/A17/7V’ 

W an yer whnmin fo fksi to 
Sevotui Amma! 

COW THIEVES 
AM) OITLAWS 
RECMOX 
at FJ\ Ramh 
Satardm\ Oa. 6, 


. Mms io dunk aimii mmt, if the 
Boss ain fmny a side of meat mtd some 
flour. 

No ^tufs er store doze is (mnnitted er tw 
^oif imwim. 

Shfe^ dm here invite to the Brand In- 
sfortor flUer at the hf gate, ranse he v^vnr 
fiass ye thru ^'ithont none. 

HofluT to meet y a all at the 
begs to remain 

THE f;oj/.i///7r 

P.S. I he Boss ^'an/s yn ad to he at da- 
wagon at !0 defoek flmoioiar 

2nd P.S. lAveyer nives an guns with the 
Boss at the gate, eanse we aint adowin no 
shootin\ 

Fhe comical invitation, which in- 
cluded an illustration of Frank dressed 
in western clothes, was sent to hun- 
dreds of cattlemen, peace officers, 
known outlaws, Indians, bankers and 
business executives. 

Not even one could make the re- 
union, but if they couldn’t come they 
were quick to send word so they 
wouldn’t get bumped from the invita- 
tion list for the following year, 

f rank's ground rules for the celebra- 
tions, held in the picnic area near 
C^lyde Lake, were simple. .Any vs anted 
desperadoes would be granted a day of 


grace for the reunion. If there was an 
outstanding warrant, the law officers in 
attendance would have to wait for an- 
other rime and place to make their 
moves. Frank wanted to be sure all of 
his guests had ample rime to sleep off 
their hangovers and get a few miles' 
headstart. All guns and grudges had to 
be checked at the main gate, 

7'here were some who swore the 
stor>’ was true that Frank arranged for a 
few of the outlaws sening time to be 
released from jail ft>r the day so they 
could come to the reunion, and that 
Frank posted his own personal btmd 
guaranteeing tlieir return. More than 
likely that was one of the many tales 
cooked up and perpetuated by R.C. 
Jopling, called “jop," Frank's ace pub- 
lic relations man. Besides insisting that 
all lavv breakers and law enforcers abide 
by his one -day moratorium, Frank left 
instructions at the main gate to ‘‘admit 
any cowboy w ith a saddle horse, admit 
any American Lcgitni boys in uniform 
and ail Spanish-Amcrican War veterans 
in uniform; also any full-blood Indians 
in costume," 

it was never really dear just how^ 
many bona fide outlaws actually 
showed up at the ranch, i)ut a gcjod 
number of cpicstionable characters al- 
ways appeared, such as Hcnr\ Wells, 
who had served fiv'c years and one day 
of a prison sentence for bank robbers’ 
before winning his release in the early 
1 920s, Within a week of getting out of 
prison, Wells robbed another bank just 
to see if he had lost any of his criminal 
prowess while he ctKjlcd his beds in 
the “cross bar hotel." 

F’rank liked Wells, and from time to 
time the evsa) men played poker at 
Okesa with a few of the outlaw's shady 
friends, Wdls added an air of a u then- 
tidc\’ to the reunions and other ranch 
functions. Frank put the outlaw on the 
ranch payroll whenever there w'cre 
guests — especially Baste rn guests — 
coming out for a visit, and Henry, an 
imposing six-f<K>tcr who stood straight 
as an arrow, called on Frank at his 
office in downtown Bartlesville to con- 
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ter aboLK ranch matters. 

On one occasion* Frank arranged for 
t-Jcnr% and a few of his boys to have 
some fun at the expense of some on- 
suspecting Easterners invited to spend 
the day at Woolanoc. f’ rank's guests 
wanted to experience the Old West* so 
he had them brought out to the ranch 
in an authentic stagecoach built in 
1869. Shortly after the halfdo/cn hors- 
es pulling the stage made the steep 
c I i ni b u p ■■ '44 Hill/' a ga ng o f tm 1 1 a ws, 
wearing bandannas over their faces and 
with six-shooters drawn* rode out of 
nowhere and halted the stage. In a 
flash* the startled passengers were re- 
lieved of their wallets and jewelry’ and 
the stage \^as sent cm its way* Several 
of the victims figured the holdup was 
Frank's doing* but then again they had 
also heard his stories about outlaws op- 
erating in the Osage* "rherc was always 
the chance that the bandits were for 
real. Wltcn the stage pulled up in front 
of Wooiaroc' and the excited guests 
were greeted at the lodge* all of their 
belongings— dow n to e\ er\ penny and 
watch fob — were laid out waiting to be 
claimed on a table inside the dotir. Out 
back* Hcnr>‘ Wells and his cronies 
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were laughing in their beer and barbe- 
cue* their pockets tilled with pay from 
Fnclc f’rank* 

Hut sometimes incidents occurred at 
the ranch that were not laughing mat- 
ters* In 1927* just a month before he 
hersted the fust annual Q>W' lliicves 
and Outlaw Reunion* Frank put on a 
big barbecue feed to honor C^hief Ra- 



Outbm' Henry Weds omr helped the PhdHps 
family escape a kidnapping scheme. 



con rind* the Osage tribal leader who 
had been friendly with Frank ever 
since the early days when the Phillips 
boys came to tow n and opened their 
first bank* 4'hrough the years, Frank 
had great success drilling for oil on 
Osage tril)al land and as a result both 
the Osage and Frank l^hillips pros- 
pered* El was imi^Kjnant for Frank to 
maintain goodwill with the Osage Na- 
tion and he wanted the dinner at his 
ranch to go off without a hitch* 

Boors Adams* tl’ie aggressive young 
Kansan who had played basketball for 
a few years for Phillips Petroleum 
while t|uickly working his way through 
the corporate ranks* was assigned the 
imponani cask of checking names off a 
master invitation list as people arrived 
at the frr>nt gate of the ranch* 

“At one point/' Adams recalled 
years later* “I was in the middle of a 
mass of people at the entrance, busy 
with a hundred details* when i noticed 
an elegant touring car draw up with a 
number of persons in it* Because there 
were so many cars already at the gate* 
this new arrival had to w^ait.” 

But after idling for several minutes, 
with only a glance from the young man 
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nt the gate, the big automobile maneu- 
vered out of line, turned and sped 
away. Btx)ts was sorr\' he hadn't been 
able to get to the car to check off the 
occupants’ names, but there w^as noth- 
ing he could do. He forgot the entire 
episode until about an hour later when 
Frank Phillips appeared. 

Frank had seen young Adams play- 
ing basketball and he w'as aw-are of his 
steady climb through the various de- 
pa rrments at Phillips, but that meeting 
at the ranch gate was the first time that 
B(x>ts Adams and Frank I^hillips ever 
spoke to one another. It was a conver- 
sation neither man would soon forget. 

Frank, his face creased with frowms, 
said he was worried because the party' 
w'as ready to start at the lodge and the 
guests of honor had not yet arrived. He 
asked Boots if he had seen anything of 
Chief Bacon rind and his entourage. 

*'No, I haven’t sir,” answered Boots. 

“Didn’t you sec a group of Osage in 
a large car?" Frank asked. 

As Boots tells it: “ ‘Oh, those,’ I 
said, with a sudden sinking feeling, 
‘There was a Pierce-Arrow with a 
chauffeur and a group of Indians in it. 
ITiey drove up, but they had to wait a 
couple of minutes because there were 
other cars ahead of them, so they dn>ve 
away.’ Mr. Phillips looked at me for a 
moment as if he were about to take my 
head off. Then he growled, HTose 


were my guests of honor— voii 
idiot!'" 

Frank was so mad he couldn'c even 
fire Boors— at least tor the moment. 
Instead he jumped in his waiting car 
and ordered the driver to go straight to 
Pawhuska so he could personally apol- 
ogize to (]hicf Bacon rind, who was 
sulking at his home, angrv- at “the 
young upstart" who wouldn’t let him 
in to his own parry\ Frank rode back to 
Woolaroc with the chief, more apolt>- 
gies w'crc offered and the barbcaie 
continued with no fun her mishaps. 

The next morning Frank sum- 
moned young Mr. Adams to his office 
and proceeded to give him a HJ-minute 
ass chewing. Boots w'as also ordered to 
write a detailed expianation of the inci- 
dent and a formal apology to the chief. 

“I'hat was the first time I had ev er 
met Frank Phillips, the first time I 
came to his personal attention — and I 
made some impression," said Boots, 



Even before he built the lodge. 
Frank invited thousands of Phillips 
employees out to his place in the 
Osage to swim and picnic, and the 
grassy grounds and the dance pavilion 
next to ("lyde Lake became a favorite 
site for company cm rings for many 
years. Although he believed in hard 


wt>rk — and lots of it — Frank also saw 
the value in good, hard play. 

In July 1928, when he perceived the 
summer doldrums were beginning to 
set in, Frank drafted what at first 
glance appeared to be a .stem message 
for his employees. It was circulated on 
Frank's letterhead for all hands to 
read. 

HULI.HTIN 

Very sekkim do I have an opportuih- 
rv' to cake an limir olT and \ isit the 
various ofTiccs. A few days ago, lit)\v- 
cver, I vi.sitcd most of the llotjrs and 
my impression was that the oldtimc 
(icp which dominated this organization 
in the past was not in evidence. Spirits 
seemed to be lagging and in many 
rooms it occurred to me that there was 
abiHJt 50 pcrceni efriciency, with 50 
per cent of the employees dtJing num 
of d)c wfirk. riic conditions which 1 
met up with disturbed me verv* inueb. 

.\n otHce is a place for work only: if 
you eamxit Und stmiething to do prob- 
ably wc dti nrx need you. 

Perhaps 1 am ro blame, or mavbe 1 
d(> not understand and all of you are 
already ovenvorked antf need an c Hie- 
ing. In any even!, fee's all go out to my 
ranch next Saturday afrenKxm and 
jump in the lake. I have ap|iointed J.S. 
Dewar diaimian of a committee im 
arrangements, A later bullerin will ari- 
notmee to you plans for next Saturday 
afternoon and evening. 

More than 700 cook Frank up on his 
offer. Fhcy not only jumped in the 
lake, but they ate, drank and danced 
until long after the moon rose over the 
ranch. Fhe following Monday, Frank 
noticed a decided improvement in ev- 
eryone’s spirits. 

But ITank used his ranch tor much 
more than employee outings and out- 
law reunions. Early on in the life of the 
F.P. RarK'h, Frank hosted a variety of 
groups, organizatit>ns and individuals, 
ranging from Scout troops, classes of 
schoolchildren and ladies' dubs to del- 
egations of C’atholic bisherps and the 
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dircctoHi of major railroad lines ami 
well-esrabltshed banks and eorpora- 
tions. If there were no conflicts with 
tamily or company activities, I ‘rank 
was usually amenable to allowing out- 
side gr(Hips use of the ranch. He’d 
arrange ft>r the lodge to be open at a 
designated hour so the visitors could 
look at the animal heads mounted on 
the walls, and he e\ cn provided a \'tc- 
trola they could use for dancing in the 
pavilion next io Clyde Lake. 

Fern Butler, acting on hVank's or- 
ders, went CO Ahercn)mbic & Fitch— 
"'the Crreatesc Sporting Cioods Store in 
the World” — on Madison Avenue and 
ordered a diving board for the lake and 
dozens of bows and arrows ami all the 
accessories, including an instructional 
h(K)k about archery , h>r ranch guests la 
use. 

In 1928, Frank was elected as a di- 
rector of the C’hatham Phenix Bank in 
Netv York, one of the largest banking 
institutions in the nation. He also 
served on the board of the First Na- 
tional Bunk of St. Louis, along with 
Charles l.cmp, a l^hillips Lfireetor. Ol- 
ficers and fellow board members fmm 
both of these banks were frctiucnt 
guests at WoolartJc, and for one of the 
dinners he held for the Mrst National 
board at the lodge, Frank arranged for 
Jack ''Backlash’’ Lamb, the champion 
angler from Fort Worth, to give a By- 
and bait-casting demonstration. 

Lamb had caught more than tZ,{KK) 
bass during his career and could fill a 
washcLih with bass in less than three 
hours. Frank’s guests, all dressed in 
suits and ties, stood with their mouths 
agape as Lamb c|uictly cast a fly 100 
feet across C’lydc l.ake with pinpoint 
accuracy. 

When he entertained 5t) of the na- 
tion’s top railroad executives at Woo* 
lartK, Frank seated them at a huge 
U-shaped table set up around an elec- 
tric train representing the crack Over- 
land Limited. The train blew its 
whisdc and puffed tiny clouds of 
smoke as it raced around the guests, 
who were enjoying a breakfast of oat- 


meal, eggs, sausage and bulTalo, and 
elk steaks. Afterward, (irif Graham ini- 
tiated everyone into the ''Wool a roc 
Klan” and sent them on their way, 

A group of veterinarians were given 
a more animakjricntcd tour of the 
ranch when I "rank invited 39 earloads 
of vets and their families to spend two 
days as his guests at the ranch. There 
was the usual barbecue and dance, but 
Frank also took the animal doctors on a 
closc-up inspection of his huge buffalo 
herd and the other wild critters. Later, 
two of Frank’s cowboys gave an exhi- 
bition in riding bucking horses and 
mules and several guests took camel 
rides. For all his trouble, Frank re- 
ceived plenty of free advice and tips 
alxmt animal c'ure, something he was 
constantly seeking. 

Not only large groups visited the 
ranch, such as the bankers, or the vet- 
erinarians, or the 8(K) members of the 
Izaak W'alron l.eague wiio came for a 
barbecue in the spring of 1927. Many 
well-known individuals also came — 
actors and actresses from New^ ^'ork 
and Hollywood, authors, politicians, 
religious leaders and other celebrities. 
One weekend in May 1928, Frank 
and Jane hosted not one, but two Pu- 
litzer Prize- winning writers — Edna 
Ferber and William Allen White. 


Wliite, the popular editor and author 
from Kansas who was known as the 
"Sage of Emporia,” brought liis wife 
and son to the ranch. The spokesman 
for grass-r<jots and small-town America 
and an intluential figure in Republican 
politics. White had won the Pulitzer 
for editorial writing in 1923 and later 
ran unsuccessfully for governor of Kan- 
sas on an anti-Ku Klux Klan plank. 
Frank and his guest had more in com- 
mon than their poliiical party^ affili- 
ation, Both men w ere hi Line but 
humane and had risen from \ irtual ob- 
scurity’ to national prominence. All af- 
ternoon while they toured the ranch 
and later at the lodge, they sized up 
one another. ;\fter dinner, while their 
wives and the other guests visited, 
Frank and the gregarious WTiite Ibund 
comfortable chairs on the front porch 
and talked long into the night about 
world attairs. White’s campaign to dis- 
credit the Klan and the merits of Her- 
bert Hoover, only a month away from 
winning the Republican nomination 
for President. 

Edna Ferber, untbminately, did not 
find her stay at Wbolarw nearly as 
stimulating or pleasant. Mlie popular 
novelist and playwright’s bestseller. So 
Big, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1925, 
and her romantic SArm Boar, published 



in 1926. hud just been transformed by 
Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammersrein 
into the perennially appealing operet- 
ta- ixrbcr was interested in developing 
yet ar^other romantic novcK this one 
with a western theme, wliieh would 
focus on life in territorial Oklahoma 
through statehood, it would be called 
ChfitmjfOfL I 'or picking up the flavor of 
the land and the people, Ferber 
couldn't have picked more inspiring 
subjects than Frank Phillips and his 
Osage ranch. 

She made it through the first day 
and was ready for bed when the trou- 
hie soirted. 'The w ritef s peace of mind 
and train of thought were shattered, it 
wasn't all the political talk between 
White and Frank that drove her ofl\ It 
was another son of racket and it came 
from Jane's peacocks. 1'hc birds' 
plumage was handsome but their 
voices were loud. V'ciy loud. ITie first 
night at the lodge, the big birds 
perched near the windows of the guest 
room w here ["erber was tmng to sleep, 
liicir shrieking was constant and not 
even two feather pillows over her head 
could give Ferber any peace. Either 
everv'one else was used to peacocks or 
they were sound sleepers, because the 
next morning only Ferber complained. 

'Fhe second night Ferber could 
hardly keep her face from falling into 
her plate of buffalo steak and potatoes, 
she was so weary. As soon as she ate 
her last bite of pie, she excused herself 
and retired to her mom. It was as (juiet 
as a graveyard outside. She slipped 
into bed and was on the edge of slum- 
ber w hen the high-pitched screams of 
the peaccK'ks started again. I’heir erics 
were louder than ever and twice as 
shrilL Before daybreak, I'crbcr had her 
bags packed, and as soon as breakfast 
was o\ er she bid hasc>' goodbyes to the 
l^hillipscs, told them what she thought 
of their noisy peac(K;ks and left in 
search of some peace and t|uiet. Edna 
Ferber never returned to Woolamc, 
w hich was just fine as far as Jane was 
concerned. .Anyone who insulted her 
peacocks, as Ferber had done, w^asn't 


w'cleome. But Frank and Jane hosted 
other guests who didn't mind the pca- 
coc’ks and weren't afraid of the rattle- 
snakes sunning on the rocks leading 
down to C'lyde Lake or the wild ani- 
mals sniffing around in the pastures 
and pens. 

In the summer of 1 929, Tom Mix, 
now' a big movie star and on tour with 
the Sells-Ploto Circus, came back to 
Oklahoma after a ] 5-year absence and 
was the guest of honor at a dinner 
party at \\ boIartK' hosted by Jane. With 
Frank in New York, John Phillips was 
quickly rccaiited to stand in for his 
father. Jane found the reckless Mix 
attractive and was entertained by his 
stories about his wonder horse, Tony, 
and life in Hollywood. John remained 
reasonably sober and Grif Ckaham ini- 
tiated Mix into the 'AVoolaroc Klan." 
Mix sent Jane an autographed photo of 
himself as a token of his esteem. He 
had seen many ranches, lodges and 
resorts, but Mix was especially im- 
pressed with WtKilaroc and the collec- 
tion of wild and domestic animals 
roaming the ranch. 

Will Rogers, another guest, made 
his first visit to Woolaroc just a few 
weeks after Mix. “M'houghi Fd just 
drop in and be neighborly w-hile Fm 
back home,” said Rogers. 

.\fter he toured the ranch, inspected 
P'rankN horses and wild beasts and 



U V// /// fhe nmd tcid L.E. !^/iiiiips 
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gawked at the growing collection of 
paintings, Indian blankets and animal 
trophies in the lodge, Rogers turned to 
the rest of the parry' and declared: 
'AVell, boys, she's a success — there 
ain't no doubt about it.” A few' years 
later, in his autobiography, Rogers had 
more to say about the V.P. Ranch: 
"A\ben you are visiting the beauty 
spots of this country-, don't overlook 
Frank Phillips' ranch and game pre- 
serve at Bartlesville, Oklahoma. It's 
the most unique place in this coimtn.” 
Strong praise from a country' boy who 
had seen more than his share of the 
world. 

the years went by, the compli- 
ments about the beauty of the lodge 
and the lakes and the land continued 
and the flow' of guests to the F.P. 
Rimch never slackened. O 



FranJt PhUitp^ tfted at the age of 76 on 
Au^ist 03, 1950, eOimng a vamfmn in 
Atlantic City, Nm^ Jemey. More than three 
thousand people sufrounded the Phillipses' 
Bartlesevilk amnhouse dufing hk funeral, 
and hundreds more wassed goodirye as the 
procession iisound il^ mw v to his final rest- 
ing place at Woolarvc, the piece of earth he 
loved best. When his last will and testament 
was read a fm weeks latet\ the piddic 
learned he had given etway more than three- 
fourths of his persona! wealth. Of the ei^it 
million dollars that remained, half was 
gTtr// to the Frank Phillips Foundation, a 
charitable organi%ation which is also en- 
tnrsted with the care of Woolarvr. The rest 
was dkided among twenty-nine triatives, 
friends and employees ^ The company hear- 
ing his name has survived two takeover 
attempts and a turimknt oU market. In 
spite of those threats, Phillips Petroleum is 
still hujwn for its innovations, gerretosiri 
and a char acteristic that is a legatyfrorn the 
li OSS himself— boldness . 


Michael Wallis is a 7'ulsa author 
who has contributed to several 
international and national 
publications. Oil Man /if first /rook. 
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The dem^dants of die exofit attittml adlcition started fry h'rank PhdUps in the l9J0s stiff fkr in the rv^ed hit Is of Woofa roe's game preserve. 


Homes on the Range 


T he red and white Phillips shields are ever^'where in 
Bartlesville, hut the legacy of I'rank Phillips lives on in 
more personal ways. 

In Oklahoma, Phillips divided his time benveen rwo resi- 
denecs, one a downtown mansion outfitted in marble and bro- 
cade, the other a rustic ranch retreat. Both have been preserved 
and are open to the public. 

Twelve miles southwest of Bartlesville on State Highway 12.^ 
is Woolanx:, the Osa^e (xuinty ranch Phillips purchased in the 
U^20s. Phillips brought exotic ^ame in from all over the world 
and the .Vf)(K)-acrc ranch is now a wildlife refuse. On the mo- 
mile drive from the ^ate and picnic area to the ranch headcpiar- 
ters, visitors see llamas, Texas longhorns and herds of buffalo 
p;razing on the rolling hillsides. The knlge, museum, a hiking 
trail and National V Indian (iuidc Center are clustered together 
near Clyde l.akc. A petting /.<x) opens each summer for children. 

In 192.S, Phillips built the nine-beduMim lodge of pine logs and 
sandstone. Most of the furnishings Phillips selected are still 
there: furniture made from animal horns, stacks of Navajo blan- 
kets and mgs, a Steinway grand piano covered with bark. .\ 
mounted longhorn is wired so that when a button is pushed, 
smoke pours from its nostrils, its eyes glow red and a tape of W ill 
Rogers* voice plays. When Rogers talks about taxes and econo- 
mists, “ifs amazingly timely,** says Bill Blakemore, director of 
the Frank Phillips I'oundation, which owns W(K)laroc. 


Across from the lodge is a museum Phillips opened in 1929 to 
exhibit the Woofaroe, the first airplane to be flown non-stop 
across the Pacific Ocean (burning Phillips gasoline, of course.) 

The museum, which now contains over 55,(KK) items, reflects 
Phillips* interest in the Old West. ’I*he collection includes paint- 
ings by (Charles Russell, bronzes by Frederic Remington and 
other Western art and artifacts. Phillips purchased the 12 entries 
in K.W’. Marland*s 1926 sculpture contest to find the “Pioneer 
Woman." .Among the many prehistoric artifacts at the musuem is 
a petrified dinosaur egg. 

Children under 16 arc admitted free, and there is a $2 charge 
for adults. 'Hie museum and refuge are open each day from 10 
a.m. until ,S p.m. and are closed on Mondays and on 'l*hanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. (918) 3,^6-0,W. 

Frank and Jane Phillips referred to their 29-r<K)m (ireek Reviv- 
al-sr>’le mansion in Bartlesville as the “townhouse.** Their grand- 
daughter donated the three-stors house and furnishings to the 
Oklahoma Historical StK’ierv in 1976. (airator Norma I lettick 
estimates that 9.S percent of the furniture and art the Phillipses 
lived with remain in the house, \ isitors tell her the house l(H)ks 
like family memixrrs just stepped away. 

'I*he Phillips family townhouse is at 1107 S. (Cherokee, and 
opens at 9 a.m. 'Tuesday to Friday and at 2 p.m. on weekends. 
'Hie final tour each day is at 4:20 p.m. Admission is free. (918) 
336-2491. 
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E ven lit 60 miles per hour, 
you ean't help noticing the 
long-legged beauties along- 
side the road, the ones 
wearing deep red colors fringed vvith 
vibrant yellow. On a sultry breci^e they 
nod at the sun, 

lA>ng a symbol of Oklahoma spring 
days, Gailiaf'dia pukhelia^ or Indian 
Blanket, as the wildHower is common- 
ly called, is now a symbol of the state. 
But Indian Blanket also symbolizes 
something more — Oklahoma's grow- 
ing love affair with wildflovvers. 

Look closely along Oklahoma high- 
w'ays in the spring, 'Take note of public 
plantings. Browse through garden cen- 
ters and local nurseries. Peruse the 
seed cataUigs. Check the rosier of 
the newly formed Oklahoma Native 
Plant Socierv' or watch for workshops 
and field trips offered by area garden 
clubs. 

Let's face it. Oklahomans are w^ild 
about wild flowers, Lvidcncc is every - 
where — even in our own backyards, 
‘*\Ve have Indian Blanket, evening 
primrose, lots of sunflowers, broom 
weed and other grasses and beautifuf 
beautiful stands of yarrow,” says lYacy 
Carter, proudly describing the “natural 
wild area” that used to be a lawn. 

Weeds to some, w'ildflow'crs to oth* 
ers. Ten years ago, Carter and her hus- 
band, Jim Shaw, w'crc pioneers when 
they let their yard near Still w-atcr grow 
wild. Today, they arc joined by a 
coast-to-coast congregation of wild- 
flow'er enthusiasts. 

Besides being beautiful, the wild- 
flow'crs and native trees and shrubs 
attract many types of wildlife. 

“Last summer there were huge 
flocks of monarchs on our milkw^ccd, 
and other kinds of butterflies, too,” 
Carter says, “.^\nd the wildfiowers pro- 
vide seeds and cover for many differ- 
ent birds.” 

There are other advantages as well. 
The wildtlower plot requires no mow- 
ing and little or no care because the 
native plants adapt to local conditions. 
Carter and Shaw established their 
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Once Dismissed As Weeds, Wildf lowers 


By Linda 



w'ildnovver “garden" by planting seeds 
they purchased through a mail-order 
catalog and then letting the area alone, 
allowing it to revert to its natural state. 
But a growing number of Oklahoma 
nurseries and greenhouses arc begin- 
ning to cater to wild flower lo^ers, 
”lYiis is all new,” says Linda 
Quinn, nursery' manager of TI.C Flo- 
rist and (iTcen houses in Kdmond. “We 
did a workshop on native plants and 
wild flowers recently and the response 
was phenomenal.” 

Cxintrary to what one might expect, 
growing wildflowcrs is not simply a 
matter of scattering seeds to the wind, 
“Ten years ago we tried to scatter 
seed, but the l>irds ate it, or the wind 
carried it away,” says Joanne Orr, 
beautification coord inamr \ot the Okla- 
homa Department of IVansportation, 
“It's tricky to get these flowers to 
grow'. We have to learn v^ hich ones arc 
appropriate for which areas and when 
we should plant them.” 

Special training and machinery ha\e 
resulted in successful plantings, 
says. Last fall, the department pur 
chased a new wild flower drill 
seeder which can plant seven or 
eight different varieties at one 
time and gives a 30 
higher germination than 
planting methods. I'he 
crews have also learned 
that September and Oc- 
tober are the best 
months to plant. 

With the help of 


B^trrr/ a/f/us. 
Photograph by 
Larry Z>. 
Brymn. 


the drill seeder, crews planted 17 acres 
of highway rights-of-way last fall. This 
year, Orr expects the acreage to triple, 
rravclers can see wild flower gardens 
at the seven interstate rest areas and 
several information centers. 

Two prcvtously seeded areas are 
along L'.S. Highway 70 near I lugo and 
the intersection of T.S, Highway 60 
and State Highway 31 near Me Ales ter. 
Here, spring blossoms with thick 
stands of Indian blanket. .Some 28 oth- 
er species bloom sctjucntially in a vivid 
burst of colors, 

'I his “wild” beauty doesn't come 
cheaply, though. At least, not at first. 

“Wild flower seed is very expen- 
sive,” Orr says. Indian Blanket, one of 
the least expensive, costs $21 per 
pound, and it takes 10 pounds to seed 
an acre, Coreopt^h, tir tick seed, a bright 
yellow flower, is priced at $41 per 
pound, and the 
pinkish 
p Lirplish 
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hre Finally Getting Some Respect 

Shaloway 


costs $150 per pound. A mixture of 
seed can cost $800 for one acre. 

'I'hc state transportation department 
doesn’t have a budget for purchasing 
wildflower seed, but individuals, gar- 
den clubs, chambers of commerce and 
others can donate seed and transporta- 
tion crews will plant it in or near their 
cities, Orr says. 

The largest donor in the state is 
Oklahoma Cat\* Beautiful, Inc., an or- 
ganization dedicated to improving the 
image of Oklahoma ('ity. llie organi- 
zation has already donated more than 
$(),(K)() of seed for the Oklahoma ('ity 
Parks Department and the state trans- 
portation department to plant. 

“And it's at least twice that amount 
in terms of the time people have con- 
tributed,” claims lx)ard member Karen 
Hartman. “Wildllowers are a major 
emphasis in our program.” 

Hartman describes two sites the 
highway department planted just last 
fall: One is a half-acre near the inter- 
section of 39th Street and 1-44 and the 
f other is a two and a half-acre median 



area on 1-44 near the Lawton exit. 

Hartman explains that when wild- 
llower seed mixes are properly se- 
(|uenced, an area can bl(K)m for three 
to four months. “The shortest species 
blooms first. ;\s they go to seed and 
become less attracti\e, taller species 
flower, hiding the early bltKmiers.” 
And so the se(|uence continues, well 
into summer. 

'Phrough .August, Oklahoma (’ity 
Beautiful is conducting a “penny col- 
lection” to raise money for wildflower 
seed, and organizers believe they will 
gather enough coins to plant 80 acres 
of wildflowers this fall throughout the 
metropolitan area. 

Public wildflower plantings prolifer- 
ate in the state. One of the most visi- 
ble examples is the Oklahoma (at\ 
Z(X3, where nati\ e flowers, grasses and 
trees adorn walkways and animal ex- 
hibits. .Many more such public plant- 
ings arc planned, thanks to the efYorts 
of groups such as the year-old Oklaho- 
ma \ati\e Plant Sociers in 'Luisa. 

“Our goals are to preserve, propa- 
gate, educate and use,” says Betty 
Kemm, president of the society. 

.Already some 175 members strong, 
the budding organization demon- 
strates the widespread interest 
in wildflowers. Members 
come from across the state 
and represent diverse 
backgrounds. Wildflower 
alks in the Wichita .Moun- 
tains, a tour through the 
tallgrass prairies of Osage 
(x)unt>’, viewing fall flow- 
ers in the fields and for- 
ests of MeCTirtain 
(x)unt\ are just a few of 
*^the public field trips and 


workshops this group has sponsored in 
this botanically rich state. 

.And according to Dr. Ron TyrI, so- 
ciety board member and botany pro- 
fessor at Oklahoma State Tniversity, 
there's no place better than Oklahoma 
to be a wildflower enthusiast. 

“Oklahoma is extremely diverse in 
its plant life,” 'Lyrl says. With more 
than 2,(KK) species of w ildflowers and 
154 different native plant families, this 
state has more types of plants per unit 
area than even Texas or California. 
“Oklahoma is a botanical crossroads,” 
he says, given its geographic location 
in the center of the countr\. “It’s a 
natural transition zone where many 
east and west species overlap.” 

Cieologv and rainfall are also impor- 
tant factors, says Tyrl. Oklahoma fea- 
tures such diverse habitats as the gulf 
coastal plains, Ouachita uplands, 
Ozark plateau, (ireat Plains, tall grass 
prairies, mesquite grasslands, South- 
west desert and Rocky Mountain f(X)t- 
hills. .Average yearly precipitation 
ranges from less than 20 inches in the 
northwest to more than 55 inches in 
the southeast. 

It's this rich diversirv' of habitats that 
makes Oklahoma so special for wild- 
flower lovers. 33 

Linda Sha/away specializes in writing 
about nature. 


For more information about the 
Native Plant S(K'iet\^ or a copy of 
The Gaillardia, the group's newslet- 
ter, write to members at 2435 S. 
Peoria, 'Luisa, OK 74224. 

'Lhe deadline to contribute to 
Oklahoma Cit\ Beautiful's penny 
collection is .August 1 . For informa- 
tion, w rite the group's office at 116 
S. Walker, Oklahoma (’ity, OK 
73102. 

If your local group is interested 
in donating w ildflower seed to the 
Oklahoma Department of 'Lrans- 
portation, w rite to Joanne Orr, 200 
N.E. 21st, Oklahoma City, OK 
73105. 
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Oklahoma’s wildflowcr waltz 
begins in early spring and isn't 
over until the short dark days of 
November. Spreading like flash 
fires over remote fields, 
volunteering to liven gray streaks 
of highways, elimbing over 
abandoned feneeposts, 
wildfiow’ers follow an agenda all 
their own. 



JR. Tolond 

Purple coneflov\/er, Okmulgee County 
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Jerry Poppenhouse 
Cosmos, Washington County 
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Lony D. Brown 

Cholb cactus, Omoiron County 
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Kym Wilson 

Wild roses, near Redlond 
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Lorry D Brown 

Sand primroses, near Forgo 
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After all, what Oklahoman wouldn’t 
enjoy finding new ideas for travel and 
entertainment, meeting interesting 
people, seeing beautiful color 
photography and learning more 
about the histors and traditions of our 
state? A gift subscription gives all 
that and more, six times a year. 

To order gift subscriptions, fill in 
the order form below and mail it to us. 
We will process your order quickly 
and send gift announcement cards for 
vou. 


My name. 

Address 

City 

State 


Please send Oklahoma 
subscriptions to: 

Name 

Address 

(’ity 

State 


TODAY gift 


Sign Gift (>ard: 


Name 

Address . 

(aty 

State 


Sign Gift Card: 


Price: 

$12 for one year (6 issues) 

(outside U.S., add $4) 

'I otal Amount of order $ 

□ (]lieck or money order enclosed 

□ Visa 

□ MasteK^ard 

(aird # 

Kxpiration date 

Signature 


Day phone #. 


(’lip and mail to: 

Oklahoma TODAY 
P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma ('ity, OK 73152 

for faster ser\ ice call toll free 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 

8 am to 5 pm, .Mon. thru Fri. 


Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, 
Birthday... 

Oklahoma TODAY 
makes a 
great gift! 












CALENDAR 


RIME TIMES 


♦ May 1-June 8 If you think all Native 
American art is traditional, take a look at the witty pop art and contemporary 
sculpture by Mohawk artist Richard Glazer-Danay at the Southern Plains 
Indian Museum and Crafts Center in Anadarko. ♦June 9-12 Jazz sizzles 
under the shade trees at Andrews Park in Norman during the “Jazz in June” 
festival, a three-day celebration of hot licks and righteous riffs. ♦June 4-19 
The Summer Arts Institute is known for drawing out the best in young 
artists. See and hear for yourself at exhibits, poetry readings, concerts and 
other performances at Quartz Mountain State Park. ♦June 15-19 Thrill to 
the derring-do of wingwalkers and aerobatic pilots, then admire the skill of 
flying teams, parachutists and skywriters at the aviation event of the year: 
Aerospace America ’88 at Will Rogers World Airport in OKC. 



MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


1-30 “Days of Beauty/’ Paintings from the Nat’l 
Cowboy Hall of I'ame, Center of the .American 
Indian, OKC, (405) 427-5228 
1-30 Art Festival Kxhibit, (xoddard Art Orntcr, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 

1-Junc 8 Sculpture by Rick Glazer-Danay, Southern Plains 
Indian Museum and Crafts Center, .Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6221 

1-31 Quilt Show, Plains Indian and Pioneer Museum, 
Woodward, (405) 256-6136 

3-31 Dinosaur An (Contest and Show, OK Museum of 
Natural Histor>\ Norman, (405) 325-4711 
3-31 Paintings by Ben Buffalo, 'Die Galleria of JVibal 
An, Norman, (405) 329-1225 

4-Junc 15 Oriental Brushwork Society Show, Kirkpatrick 
Cxrntcr, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
6-8 OK Mineral and Gem Socicrv' Show, Omniplex, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

7 “Wild flowers,” Photographs by David Haipcrn 
and Jcrr>’ Poppcnhousc, Firehouse An Center, 


Norman, (405) 329-4523 

18-July 4 “VisionMakers,” Kirkpatrick Cxrntcr, OKC, (405) 
427-5461 

31-July 11 vSilkscreens and paintings by Flizabeth Hahn, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

JUNE 

1-30 Wildlife Art Kxhibit, Plains Indian and Pioneer 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
I -3 1 “Early Oklahoma Architecture, 1889-1907,” 
Omniplex, OKC, (405) 424-5545 

4- 30 Ceramics Kxhibit, Firehouse An Center, Norman, 

(405) 329-4523 

5- 30 “Watcrcolor II,” Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 

427-5461 

10-11 Nat’l Academy of Western An K.xhibit, Nat’l 
Cx)wboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
1 1 Heritage Day, McAlcstcr Building Museum, 
McAlestcr, (918) 423-2932 

11-July 10 Trail of Tears An Show, Cherokee National 
Museum, Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 

17- Aug. I Collage by Sachio Yamashita, Kirkpatrick Center, 

OKC, (405) 427-5461 

18- Sept. 5 “Under the Southern Cross,” Kirkpatrick 

Planetarium, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
20-Sept. 30 Fall Kxhibit, Fenstcr Museum of Jewish An, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-3732 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



DRAMA 


MAY 


fvI5 

IZ-14. I*i-2I 

12-ZJ 

J244. 19-22. 
26-2H 
19-June 5 

19- 2L 2fv29. 
June 2 A. 9^11 

20- 22, 26-29, 
June 2-5, 9-12, 

16-lH 


"I he Din inf; Rtjnm.’* 'I’heatre Tuka, (918) 744- 
1168 

■"I he I hniHc of Hkie l.euves," Actors 'I heatre, 
lulsa, (918) 749-6488 

'VUsenic and Old [.aec/’ navhousc in the Park, 
Lauion. (405) 555-1600 

" I’he Klcpkant Man/' Clarpenicr Si|uarc 4 heater, 
OKC, (405) 252-6.5(K) 

'AVait t'mil Dark,” Jewel Bax I'heatrc, OKf/ 
(405) 521-1786 

'tanderella." Oaharet Supper 'llieatrc, Pt, Sill, 
(405> 551-4519 

^Heaven (iin Wait,” Pollard 4’hcatcr, Ciuthrie, 
(405) 282-7242 


JUNE 

3-Auf;. 2tl “Oklahoma!” I>kemer>4and, Pidsa, (918) 496- 
OIW 


5-12 
7-11, 14-18 

ll-Aug, 20 

17-JuK 2 

21-25, 28-juIy 2 
25-26 


25-26, 50 


'• [’he Orphans,” 'nieatre 'Pulsa, (918) 744-1168 
"42nd Street,” l.vrle ITieatre, OKC, (405) 524- 
7IM 

“IVail of rears," Cherokee Heritage C'ernter, 
l ahlequah, (918) 45 (Wt007 

“Biloxi Blues.” American Theatre Co,, 'i'ulsa, 
(918) 747- W4 

"Oklahoma!” Lyric I’hcatrc, OKC, (405) .521-7111 
“ I 'lie Rocky I Itirror ,Show,” River West Fcsti\ al 
l*ark, 'Tulsa, (918) 582-005 1 
"Little Mar> Sunshine,” Pollard 'Theater, (iuthric, 
(405) 282-7242 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


MAY 

I "Rendevous Fair,” Ciilercase .Museum. Tulsa, 
(918) 582-5122 

I Arts and (drafts Show, firady (ki. FalrgroLmds, 
C:hickasha, (405) 224-7204 

L5 Santa Fe 'Trail Da/e, Bcuse (aty, (405) 5-W-5.^44 
6-7 Mavfcst. Chelsea, (918) 789-2220 

6- 7 Pioneer 1>a\s Celebration, Fairgrotinds, Guvmon, 

(41)5) 558-5576 

7 Kolaehe Festival, Prague, (405) 567-4400 
7 Sprin^fesL Means Park, Weatherford, (405) 772- 
7744 

7 Art-in- tlie-Park, McCbin- Rogers Park. Clinton, 
(405) 52.L02I4 

7 Spring Arts Festival, C>r%stal Beaeli Park, 
Woodward, (405) 254-5591 

7- 8 .Am and (drafts Fair, Disney Community Center, 

(918) 455-4955 

14 Strawberry Festhal, Stilwcll, (918) 696-5711 
14 Arts and Oafts T estival, Ada, (405) 456-5052 
14 Spring .Arts Festival, Seminole Municipal Bldg., 
(405) 582-00.55 


14 Wheat Harvest FestivaT Sultan Park. Walters, 
(405) 875-5555 

15 Israeli Festival, Fmanuel Synagogue, OKC, (405) 
842-2145 

18- 22 Mayfest* downtown Tulsa. (918) 582-6455 

19- 21 Harvest l>ays. Woodward. (4051 254-2059 

20- 21 Rooster Day, Broken .Arrow, (918) 25L1518 
2L22 Art T'estjval, C’cntral Park, Ardmore, (405} 226- 

0909 

28 Wild West Revitaliitation, Pawnee Bill State Park, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2515 

28-29 Fine Arts I'estival, Art Center, Ponca City, (405) 
767-8888 

28-29 kalian Festival, McAlester, (918) 425-25.50 
28-.5U Festival del Ihiseo, Historic Ibseo District, OKC:, 
(405) 278-8912 

JUNE 

,L5 Red Farth '88, Myriad Ck'ntcf and fiardens, OKC, 
(405) 278-8912 

5-5 Siml'cst, Sooner Ibrk, Banlesvillc, (918) 661-8178 
4 Neseataunga .Arts Festival, Alva, (405) ,527-1579 
4 Heritage l>ay (.'cichration, Sh idler, (918) 79.5-750 1 
4-11 Natl Sand Bass Festival, downtown Madill, (405) 
795-2451 

KTM 'TiaJ liana iXiys l‘'cstival. Disney, (918) 45.5-8242 
16-18 Pcean Festival, Okmulgee, (918) 756-8440 
16-19 Kiamichi Owa-Chito, (Festival of the Forest), 
Beavers Bend State Park, Broken Buw, (405) 494- 
65(H) 

18-|uly 17 Sand J9um Festival, Cimhric, (405) 282-1947 

25 June Fesr, McLain Cti, Qnirthouse, Purcell, (405) 
527-5,556 



MUSIC & DANCE 

MAY 

1 “Julius Caesar,” Cimarron Circuit Opera, Souncr 
Theater, Norman, (405) 564-8962 

2 "(Quintet of the Americas,” Bartlesville 
C aim m unity Ci:nter, (918) .557-2787 

4-7 'Fti-Statc Music Festival, downtown Enid. (918) 
257-2494 

7-8 iVairie Oanee Theatre. Mitchell Hall Theatre, 
C.SC, Kdmond, (405) 478-4152 
7-14 "Mikado,” J'ulsa Opera, (918) .587-4811 

14 Banfesvilie Symphony Orchestra with tenor John 
(iary , Oimm imity On ter, (918) 5,57-2787 

19 Tulsa Phil harmonic Classics with l^inchas 

Zukerman, Performing .Am Ckrmer. (918) .584- 
25,55 

24 Tulsa Hoy .Singers, Performing Am Center, (918) 
.592-7111 

26 Coventry Chorale. l*erforming .Arts (kilter, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 592-7111 

28 'I’ulsa Phiihurmtmie Pops with Cleo Lainc and 
John Oankworth, PeTfurming Arts Cknier, (918) 
592-71 1 1 

JUNE 

■l-Aiig. 20 RA'cr C^ity I’bytrs Musit Show, I'nt^crsity 
I’layhouse. Tahlequah, (VIH) 45()-,i.S1 1 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


4 Picnic Pops. I.awton Philharmonic Orchestra. 
(Jrcat Plains (x)liscum. (405) 248-2001 
5.9.12 ('hamlK*r Orchestra OKC. Christ the KinftC'hurch. 
OKC. (405) 525-5552 

9-12 “Ja/z in June.'* Brookhaven \illage, Andrews 
Park. Norman. (405) 785-4557 
11-18 OK Int’l Mozan Pestival. Bartlesville Community 
(irnter. (918) 557-2787 

28 .Starlight Concert. River West Festival Park. 'Fulsa. 
(918) 585-0051 



INDIAN EVKNTS 


MAY 

21-22 Black Leggins (k:remonial. Indian City I’.SA. 
Anadarko, (405) 247-5661 

28-29 (ireat .Southern Plains Indian Rendezvous. Indian 
City V alley. Anadarko. (405) 492-4244 

JUNE 

4 .Sac and Fox I>ay. .Sac and Fox Nation Capitol 
(irounds. Stroud. (918) 968-5.556 
24-26 (atizen Band Potawatomi 'Fribe. Intcr-'Fribal Pow 
Wow, Shawnee. (405) 275-5121 



RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 


»/.i> 

7 Kentucky Derby Day, Blue Ribbon Downs. 
Sallisaw, (918) 77>777\ 

6-7 FFA Rodeo. .Spiro. (918) 962-2181 
7 Ben Johnson Pro-(^lebrit\’ l*eam Roping and 
('utting. Lazy F Arena. (Juthrie, (405) 282-.^004 

26-28 Poteau Frontier Days Rodeo, ('arl Albert Junior 
College Arena, Poteau. (918) 647-8660 

26- 28 Four-Way Rodeo, Pr>or, (918) 825-0681 

27- 28 OK (Cattleman's Assoc. Range Round-l’p, Lazy K 

Arena. CJuthrie. (405) 282-5004 
27-29 IPRA Rodeo. (Caddo (Co. Fairgrounds. Anadarko. 
(405) 247-6651 

JUNE 

4-5 Sheltered Workshop Rodeo. Pontotoc (County 
Fairgrounds, (405) .552-2155 
16-18 Will Rogers Rodeo. (Claremore. (918) .541-2818 
.50-July 4 .Summer (Circuit Quarter Morse .Show, Fxpo 
.Stjuare. Fulsa. (918) 744-111.5 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


MAY 

2-4 Quilt .Show, PontoUK* CCounrv' Fairgrounds. .Ada, 
(405) .552-215.5 

6-8 OK .Steam. 'Fractor and (ias Fngine Show, 
Pawnee, (405) .577-5876 


6- 8 (3kie Region .Antique Auto (Club .Swap Meet, Old 

Rock Island Depot. (Chickasha. (405) 485-.58.55 

7- 8 .Spring Flower Show, I'ulsa Garden (Center. (918) 

496-8885 

12-15 Walleye Rodeo, (Canton Lake, (Canton. (405) 886- 
2401 

14 Pioneer Day. Nowata, (918) 275-2.501 
14-15 Spring Bike-.A-'Fhon. (irand Lake. Bernice, (918) 
786-2289 

14-15 OKC Kite Flight and .Arts and (Crafts Festival, 
(405) 722-1670 

14- 16 .Antique (Car .Show, Flk City (Community (Center, 

(405) 225-0207 

16 “Fore 'Fulsa," Pro-.Am (Charity Golf Kvent, 
.Southern Mills (Country- (Club. (918) 742-.5659 
21 .Sand .Springs 5K Run, .Sand Springs. (918) 245- 
.5221 

21-22 (iem and Mineral Show, (laifield (Co. Fairgrounds, 
Knid, (405) 829-4521 

2.5-28 World (Championship (Cow (Chip '1‘hrow, Beaver. 
(405) 625-4726 

28-29 Regional Horseshoe Pitching (Contest, I>an Moran 
Park, Ponca (Cit\\ (405) 767-8888 

JUNE 

1-.50 “Artist-in-the-Park," Chickasaw Nat'l Recreation 
Area. .Sulphur, (405) 622-5165 
1-.50 Koala Exhibit, Oklahoma Cirv* Zoological Park. 
(405) 424-5.544 

5-4 .Anti(|ue Show. Bartlesville (Community (Center, 
(918) .557-2787 

5-5 Nat’l Biplane Fly-In. Bartlesville Municipal 
.Airport, (918) 299-82.58 

5-5 Antique (Car Show and .Auction, Expo .Square, 
'Fulsa. (918) 744-111.5 

4- 5 (College Loafers (Convention. Robber’s (Cave State 

Park, Wilburton. (918) 465-2.565 

5- 5 Int’l .Antique .Show, Expo .Square, 'Fulsa, (918) 

744-1115 

4-5 (Croquet 'Foumament and Ball, Philbrook Museum 
of Art. (918) 749-7941 

4-19 OK .Arts Institute. Quartz .Mt. State Park, (405) 
842-0890 

11 'Fown Picnic. (Chouteau. (918) 476-8517 

15- 19 Aerc»space America '88. Will Rogers World .Airport. 

()K(C, 405) 278-8%0 

15-July .51 Flathead (Catfish (Contest, (irand Lake. Langley, 
(918) 782-2227 

17-21 .Alfa Romeo Nat'l (Convention and .AuttKross. 
Westin Motel. Fulsa. (918) 745-7866 
21 -July 12 U.S. Parachute .Skydiving (Championships. Davis 
Field Airport. Muskogee. (918) 682-2401 
24-26 P(iA Silver Pages (Classic, Quail (Creek (iolf and 
(Countix (Club. OK(C. (405) 278-8900 
24-26 .Sooner State (iames. Myriad (Center and other 
locations throughout OK(C, (405 ) 2.55-4222 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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